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What is in the Mind of the 
Image-Maker ? 


Some views on pictorial representation in antiquity 


GORAN SORBOM 


The theory of imitation is very often seen as a theory of 
pictorial representation in which the basic relation is the one between 
the image and things in the world. The image or imitation is described 
as a thing similar to things in the world or even as a kind of copy 
of them. 


In this paper I will argue for the view that the main content 
of the theory of imitation, in antiquity at least, was not concerned 
with the relation of similarity between image and things in the world, 
The basic distinction is, on the contrary, the one between the inner 
and outer image, the mental image and the thing image. The imitation 
( mimema, image ) as a thing is not always similar to things in the 
world as, for instance, a painted portrait in an obvious way is to the 
person portraited. But it is necessary that in the perception of the 
thing imitation a perception resembling a perception of things in the 
world appears in the mind ot the beholder. In reading Homer an 
inner image of the actions of, for instance, Ulysses and his men in 
the cave of the cyclops must appear or we don’t understand the text. 
This is a mental event of a particular kind distinguishable from other 
kinds of mental events as reasoning, day-dreaming, looking at things, 
understanding arguments, having emotions. 


My argument will be in the form of readings of a number of 
ancient texts where the human ability to form mental images is 
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discussed in connection with views on the production and apprehension 
of images and imitations ( mimemata ). 


Plato’s challange 


In the tenth book of Republic Plato discusses the nature of mimesis. 
It is necessary, he says, to scrutinize mimetic poetry’ in greater 
detail and Socrates puts the question: ‘Could you tell mein general 
what imitation [ mimesis] is?” (595 C)? and he continues ( 596 A): 


Shall we, then, start the inquiry at this point by our customary 
procedure ? We are in the habit, I take it, of positing a single 
idea or form in the case of the various multiplicities to which 
we give the same name... 


Plato distinguishes between things of a given sort, the name and 
the idea of them. His famous example is that of couches and tables. 
There are couches in the world, these existing couches imply the idea 
couch and we use the word “couch” to denote them and to connote 
the idea of them. The result is a triad that can be represented in 
the following way: 
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To this Plato adds an ontological perspective. There are three 
ontological levels, or three ‘worlds’, which Plato ranks to each other 
with regard to their amount of reality: the world of ideas which is 
unchangeable and eternal, the world of multiplicities where there is 
constant chnge and finaly the world of appearances which is the world 
brought to our minds or our consciousness by the senses, a world that 
is even more floating and uncertain than the other two worlds. 


The idea is most real or the only thing that really is. The idea 
couch is the real and eternally existing couch whereas couches made 
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by human hands are “only a dim adumbration in comparison with 
reality.” (597 B) A couch in the world is temporary, it is made, it 
exists and it vanishes, It is a contingent thing equipped with many 
accidental properties whereas the idea is eternal and unchanging. The 
idea or form is the nature and essence of something, the couchness 
of couches, for instance. This couchness can also be seen as the couch- 
function and such a function does not change over time, Whereever 
or whenever something is used as a couchit participates in the couch- 
function. 


Appearances as mental events constitute the third ontological 
level. They are even less real than ideas and things. Plato writes 
(598 A-B): 


«» Does a coach differ from itself according as you view it from 
the side or the front orin any other way ? Or does it differ not 
at all in fact though it appears different, and so of other things ? 


That is the way of it, he said. It appears other but differs 
not at all. 


Plato uses the word ‘‘fantasma” (appearance, phantasm) to denote 
what appears to us; it is the mental content when we sense and 
perceive things) When you walk around a couch, for instance, the 
appearance of it will change continously as you pass around it but 
the couch is the same, it does not change because you walk around 
it and look at it. In this way you could say that the appearance ot 
something as a mental event is less real than the thing itself. 


Thus the three ontological levels are, according to Plato: the world 
of ideas - the world of things - the world of sensation/perception 
(aisthesis) of things. 


On the production of mansmade things, couches and tables for 
instance, Plato has the following to say (596 B): 


And are we not also in the habit of saying that the craftsman 
who produces either of them fixes his eyes on the idea or form, 
and so makes in the one case the couches and in the other the 
tables that we use, and similarly of other things? For surely no 
craftsman makes the idea itself. How could he? 


The metaphor “fixes his eyes on the idea or form” visualizes the 
fact that the craftsman knows the essence and function of the thing 
in question. If a carpenter is asked, to make a couch it is necessary 
that he is skilled in his craft and knows what a couch is and how 
we use couches. Suppose he is a very good carpenter but never heard 
of or saw a couch, then he cannot, in spite of his craftsmanship, 
make one. 


Later on in the dialogue Plato continues the discussion by dist- 
inguishing between the user, the maker and the imitator of a thing 
(601 D- E): 


» there are some three arts concerned with everything, the user’s 
art, the maker’s, and the imitator’s. 


Yes. 


Now, de not the excellence, the beauty, the rightness of every 
implement, living thing, and action refer solely to the use for 
which each is made or by nature adapted ? 


That is so. 


It quite necessarily follows, then, that the user of anything is the 
one who knows most of it by experience, and that he reports to 
the maker the good and bad effects in use of the thing he uses. 
As, for example, the flute-player reports to the fluteemaker which 
flutes respond and serve rightly in flute playing, and will order 
the kind that must be made, and the other will obey and serve him. 


In this passage the idea or form of something can be understood 
as the function of that something which at the same time is its 
essential characteristics in contradistinction to its contingent properties. 
These essential characteristics the user and the maker has in mind in 
making and using the object, These characteristics are not sensuous 
in character; you cannot sense and percieve them directly. They are 
abstract and general; they are shared by many contingent things What 
you can perceive are individual examples of these functions and what 
you perceive are the contingent properties of the thing serving its 
function, i.e. its colours, shapes, smells etc. You can see how a couch 
is used on a given occasion but not the function itself which is abs- 
tract and universal in character, 
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After stating that the craftsman fixes his eyes on the idea of 
the thing he is going to produce Plato says that there is another 
craftsman who can make everything and that very quickly. Anyone 
can do it with the help of a mirror (596 D), But what is produced in 
this way is “... the appearance of them, but not the reality and the 
truth.” (596 E) Painters belong to this kind of craftsman (596 E) and 
later on it is argued that the poet is of basically the same sort as 
the painter (597 E), i.e. both painter and poet is a mimetes (imitator). 
The models of painters and poets are things in the world of multi- 
plicities as they appear to us in sensation and Perception (598 B): 


Consider, then, this very point. To which is painting directed 
in every case, to the imitation of reality as it is or of appearance 
‘as it appears? Is it an imitation ot a phantasm or of the truth ? 


Since mimeta (imitations) ate man-made things, this argument seems 
to imply that the mimetes (imitator) fixes his eyes on ideas in making 
“his mimeta. But Plato emphatically denies this (598 A). However, it 
must be maintained that the mimetes (imitator) fixes his eyes on the 
idea of mimema (the concept and function of imitation) but not on 
the idea of, for instance, couches when he makes a representation of 
a couch, As any craftsman the mimetes must be skilled in his trade 
and know about the uses of mimemata but this does not imply that 
he knows i.e ‘fixes his eyes on the idea’ of) the things he is repre- 
senting. It is this latter claim Plato denies. The mimetes fixes his 
eyes on the contingent properties of things even if he has no model 
outside himself but conceives of it in his mind. The ‘inner eye’ of 
the mimetes is different from the ‘inner eye’ of the craftsman which 
beholds the idea of the thing that the craftsman is producing. 


Thus Plato maintains that there are three kinds of couches: the 
idea couch, the couches in the world and pictorial representations of 
couches and there are three kinds of producers: ‘The painter, then, 
the cabinet-maker, and God, there are these three presiding over 
three kinds of couches.” (597 B) Perceptual appearances are not trust- 
worthy, according to Plato; they can deceive us. Plato continues 
(602 D- E): 

And have not measuring and numb-:ring and weighing proved to 

be most gracious aids to prevent the domination in our soul of 

the apparently greater or less Or more or heavier, and to give the 
control to that which has reckoned and numbered oer even weighed 

Certainly. 


But this surely would be the function of the part of the soul that 

reasons and calculates. 

Mimemata address the lower part of the mind, not the part that 
“reasons and calculates”. They are confined to the realm of sensation 
and perception. Thus only the contingent properties of things are, 
possible to present in the mimema. Since the mimesis (imitation) is 
concerned with perceptual qualities and appearances the mimetes 
(imitator) fixes his eyes on the contingent properties of things in this 
world when he makes his mimemata. The painter “is the imitator 
of the thing which those others produce ” and he is thus the 
‘.. producer of the product three removes from natures.” (597 E) 
The couch made by the painter is thus even less real than temporay 
couches. 


With regard to this outlook it is natural to the mimema below 
the ontological level of real things, Of course it cam oe argued that 
a painting or a theatre performance is as real as any other existing 
object or event and thus has to be put on the same ontological level 
as words and things. But in Plato’s work it is obvious that mimemata 
are regarded as less real than ordinary things and that they have to 
be ranked below ordinary things. 


This objection can be met witha distinction between the mimema 
as a thing and the mimema as percieved by someone i. @. as it appears 
to a beholder, The mimema as a thing in the world must be put on 
the same ontological level as words and things. But the appearance 
of them when we look at them or listen to them belongs to the 
third level. When we perceive things they appear to us and the 
mimema is a thing the sole tunction of which is to make appearances 
rise in the beholders. In the Sophist Plato comments on the difference 
between images and real objects: “... Shall we not say that we make 
a house by the art of building, and by the art of painting make 
another house, a sort of man-made dream produced for those who 
are awake 2" 342€6 C) ‘ 


With this interpretation a second triad appears. The fitst one is 
the result of the “customary procedure” with idea, things and word, 
The second one is then fantasmata (perceptual appearanees of things 
and mimemata), things and mimemata as a particular kind of thing 
in the following manner still with the couch example: 


the world the idea 


of ideas’ , couch 
‘the world of 
multiplicities the word ‘“‘couch’’____couches___mimemata 
| representing 
a couch 
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This is Plato’s challange: a mimema is a man-made thing that 
creates. appearances of a spzcial sort in the minds of its beholders, 
appearances that are similar to appearances of real things of the kind 
represented in the mimema (imitation, image). A painting of a couch 
creates couch-appearances in the minds of its spectators. 


Very often the spectators know that it is just a couch-appearance, 
not a perception of a real couch. Generally, this knowledge is in most 
cases ‘necessary for the proper use of the image. Plato maintains that 
sometimes the mimema or more correctly the image created in the 
mind of the beholder when apprehending the mimemacan deceive him 

‘-to betieve that it is a real thing he has in front of hin (598 B-C) 


Then mimetic art is far removed from truth, and this, it seems, 

is the reason why it can produce everything, because it touches 

or lays hold of only a small part of the object and that a phantom; 

as, for example, a painter, we say, will paint us a cobbler, a 

carpenter, and other craftsman, though he himself has no expertness 

in any of these arts, but nevertheless if he were a good painter, 
by exhibiting at a distance his picture of a carpenter he would 
deceive children and foolish men, and make them believe it tobe 

a rea) carpenter, 

This idea of deception asa goal for mimetic arts has echoed through 
history. But if we look at the arts it is seldom the case that paintings, 
sculptures, theatre pertormanzes etc. are made with the.intention of 
deceiving their beholders into the belief that they look at an object | 
and not a representation of it. In almost all cases the beholders know 
the difference and this knowledge is a pa:t of the use and experience 
of them. It is, for instance, a necessary condition for an aesthetic 
experience of them or to learn trom them. Suppose you look at a 
painting representing a ferocious lion close at hand and without ties, 
If you thought it to be a real lion you would need strong nerves to 
also appreciate muscular thythm and beauty of its colours; but it you 
know that you are looking at a picture you are sate to study and 
appreciate it. 

It is not necessary, which is very often believed, that tle thing 
mimema be similar to (i, e. has properties in common with) other 
things in the class of objects it represents. The narrative parts of 
Homer’s poetry, whether read or listened to, do not have such relation- 
ships. But it is necessary that the appearance created in the minds 
ot the beholders are similar to appearances of the things represented 
in the mimema. When you read Homer you should be able to visualize 
in your-mind (or ‘inner eye’) the things Homer tells. about. 

In some forms of mimema there. is a similarity between. the thing 
mimema and things in the world. For instance, paintings and sculptures 
but also dance and theatre performances representing:. human actions 
are similar to (have some contingent-properties in common with) human 
beings, This similarity ‘leads’ the beholder, in his sensation/perception4 
of the thing image, to create an inner image (fantasia. of the thing 
represented, But you can also create such inner images in other ways, 
by reading or listening to texts for instance. It is possible to use 
language in such a manner than inner images perceptual character 
appear in the mind of the reader or listener, Music .is a. difficult 
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¢ase. Btoh Plato and Aristotle claim that music is mimetic in character 
but in wtich way? Is the peice of music similar to things in the 
world as paintings and sculptures are or does music create their inner 
images (of human character) in another way like language does ? 


Psychological assuraptions 


Over a very long p:tiod human mind was believed to consist af 
a few faculties; Sensation and perception (aisthesis), imagination 
(fantasia, common sense (sensus eommunis), reason (cogitativa), memory 
(memorativa) and the faculty of making judgments (aestimativa).5 
Aristotle’s On the Soul was a solid foundation for this common outlook. 
It is often illustrated in treatises on the soul. The tollowing example 
is from Aristatle’s Parvula philosophiae naturalis cun comment, edited by 
Matthias Qualle and published in Hagenaw in 1313: 
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Aisthesis (sensation|perception) was seen as the menta! ability to 
receive images of the oNtside world. Aristotle describes it as a change 
ef quality in which the couns-iousness is made similar to the outward 
object,6 Tuus sensation/perception is regarded as an image receiving 
faculty. The mental content of sensation/perception is similar to the 
thing sensed and perceived, sensation|perception is isomorphic in chara- 
cter. The mental imoge has properties in commoa with the object 
sensed and perceived. Sometimes this faculty is called imaginatio because 


it brings images of the outside world to the mind.7 


Aristotle regards the mind as passive in the process of aisthesis 
because it receives an image of outward thing without any activity 
of its own. But the same faculty can also be active. Then it is 
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called funtasia, The fantasia freely produces ‘perception’ without there 
being outward objects answering to them. ‘‘...To imagine, then, is to 
form an opinion exactly corresponding to a direct perception ” (On 
the Soul 428 b 2—~3)8. Aristotle writes and in another place he 
comments on the relationship between dreaming and smaginipg (On 
Dreams 495 a 15-23) in the following way: 


- Since we have discussed imagination in the treatise On the Soul, 
and the imaginative is the same as the sensitive faculty, although 
the imaginative and sensitive are different in essence; and since 
activity, and a dream appears to be some sort of mental image for 
an image which appears in sleep, whether simply or in a special 
sense, we call a dream); it is clear that dreaming belongs to the 
sensitive faculty, but belongs to it qua imaginative.® 


Thus there is a ‘family’ of mental events: the perceptual image 
(rightly or wrongly representing the perceptual object), the illusion- 
hallucination, the dream and fantasia. All of them are related to the 
faculty of aisthesis but distinct in charaeter. Sometimes, however, the 
borderlines between them are difficult to see. Sometimes one can use 
this difficulty to play tricks upon appreciators as is the case, for 
example, with trompe V’ozils. The fantasia is, then, the faculty of 
producing mental images of perceptual character without there being 
perceptual objects. The same word is used to denote the ments image 
thus produced. Quintilian writes (Institutio oratorta \'I. 2. 29): There 
are certain experiences which the Greeks call ‘fantasiai, and the Romans 
visions, whereby things absent are presented to our imagination with 
such extreme vividness that they seem actually to be before our very 
eyes.’10 Here Quintilian stresses the perceptual character of the fantasia, 
This inner image is either perceived a memory ot something perceived 
earlier or a compound of elements earlier making up something new. The 
fantasia is different from the illusioa-hallusiation in that, among other 
things, the subject knows that there are no perceptual objects 
answering to the fantasia. 


Now, it is possible to reproduce this mental image in an 
outwatd form. Either you ‘see something with your inner eye’ and 
try to realize it in the outside world as a real thing or event or 
you produce it as an image, i.e. a thing the sole purpose of which 


is to recreate the mental image of the image-maker in the mind of 
its beholders. 
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The making of an image (mimema) can be described as the activity 
to realize the inner image created by the fantasia in an outward 
form with the end that other persons can, through looking. or listening 
to it, get the same mental image as the creator had, The central 
thesis of the theory of imitation is not, then, that the production 
of an image consists of making an outward object to have properties 
in common with some other things in the world but to make it 


answer to a meetal image in such a way that all beholders of it will 
share the same mental image. 


The crucial! role of of the faculty of fantasia in making an image 
is obvious in meny ancient texts, Cicero, for instance, comments on 
Phidias’ work in the following way (Orator II, 9): 


«Surely that great sculptor, while making the imege of Jupiter 
or Minerva, did not look at any person whom he was using as 
a model, but in his own mind there dwelt a surpassing vision of 
beauty, at this he gazed and all intent on this he guided his 
artist’s hand to produce the likeness of the god.1! 


In Latin the word “‘exprimere” literally means “to squeeze out”’ 
and metaphorically “to represent”, “to portray”, “to form”, “to model”, 
“to describe”. Most likely it is just the conception of the process of 
squeezing out the inner image in an outward form that is the conce- 
ptual foundation of the secondary, metaphcrical use of the word, 


To apprehend an image mimema) on the other hand is to read, 
look at or Issten to it in such a way that the fantasia of the maker 
appears in the mind of the beholder. Thus there is a chaih of com 
munication from the maker of the image to the beholders where the 
thsng communicated is a mental image seen by the ‘inner eye’ or by 
the Oculus Imaginationis. 


Flavius Philostratus claims that man has a mental faculty to see 
and an ability to make images. The former belongs to human nature 
and the latter. which is a subdivision of the former and founded on 
it, is an acquired ability “... man owes his mimetic faculty to nature, 
but his power of painting to art “2. 


Philostratus also points out that knowledge, earlier experiences 
and memory play a necessary role in the creation and apprehension 
of pictures: 


--And for this reason I should say that those who look at works 
of painting and drawing require a mimetic faculty; for no one 
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gould appreciate or admire a picture of a horse or of a bull, 
unless he had formed an idea of the creature represented, Nor again 
could one admire a picture of Ajax, by the painter Timomachus, 
which represents him in a state of madness, unless one had 
conceived in one’s mind first an idea or notion of Ajax, and 
had entertained the probability that after killing the flocks in 
Troy he would sit down exhausted and even meditate suicide...13 


A basic pattern of thought describing the production and perception 
of mimemata emerges. The pattern is triadic in character basically 
similar to the ‘second triad’ in the interpretation of Plato’s view on 
mimesis in the tenth book of the Hepublic: it is ant interplay between 
things in the world, mimemata (as a special kind of things in the 
world) and sensations/perceptions of things and mimemata. 


It is further possible, within this way of thought, to disinguish 
between the situations of production and reception of mimemata. But 
the difference between these two kinds of situation was seen from a 
perspective other than the one we adopt today. A basic difference 
between the ancient outlook and the modern one is that aisthesis (the 
mental reception of thsngs and events in the world) was regarded asa 
passive process whereas the production of fantasiae (inner images) was 
seen aS an active process; in both cases the same taculty was believed 
to be involved. Thus production and reception of inner images were 
regarded as closely related; the difterence is that they occur in reverse 
order as forms of activity and passivity in the same faculty. The situation 
of production is also distinguished from the situation of reception in 
that it invoives the skill and craftsmanship of the maker without 
which it is impossible for him to create the thing mimema. 


The assumption that sensation/perception is isomorphic in character, 
i.e. that the mental content is similar to the thing perceived, was 
universally accepted. This may explain why these two kinds ot situation 
(the production ani the rec:ption situation) are not, in ancient texts, are 
kept apart according to modern expectations, This does not mean that 
ancient authors did not see or understand that making a mimema is 
a different kind of situation from beholding one. For one thing, 
craftsmanship was required in the production of the outward image 
and the maker was often a craftsman of low social rank whereas the 
beholder and user often belonged to the higher levels of society. But 
in speculations over the nature of mimetic cummunication the distinction 
was not very necessary. Under norma! and successful circumstances 
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the fantasia of the producer is cummunicated without any changes to 
the receiver, it was assumed. 

This outlook on the nature of images and on the production, 
reception and communication of them which is pointed at in this paper 
I would like to call “‘the ancient system of the arts”, “system” in 
the sense of “way of thinking”. It is a common sense outlook that 
sometimes was philosopbically articulated and eleborated but that always 
had a solid foundation in a generally accepted view on the functions 
of the human msnd. It did survive over a very long period, As far 
as we know it existed in the 5th ceotury B.C. as 1 believe, exerted 
a strong influence on aesthetic thought till our own century. It was 
certainly the foundation from which ‘the modern system of the arts’ 
was built.!4 Diderot’s “The Paradox of Acting’ can, for instance, 
be seen as an elegant variation of it. When Viktor Shklovsky intro- 
duces the Rusian formalism in his famous paper ‘‘Art as device” he 
starts out with an attack on the idea that art is a kind of thinking 
in images; modernism had to get rid of the burden of older conceptions 
of the nrture of art in order to establish art in its aboslute autonomy. 

Agent and intention in image making 


So far I have traced a basic pattern of thought concerning image 
prod :ction and reception that, accordiig to my view, prevailed over 
a very long period. Plato’s challange made it into a philosophical 
issue that had to be tackled by everyone interested in the nature of 
images. Fundamental to this outlook was that the important relation 
was the one between inner and outer image. But not only fantasmata 
and fantasiae were believed to participate in the image produ:tion 
and reception; also other factors were involved. 

In a letter Seneca discusses the first cause and the causes behind 
the existense of man-made things 65, 8-9): 


Accordingly, there are five causes, as Plato says: the material, the 
agent, the make-up, the model, and the end in view- Last comes 
the result of all these. Jush as in the case of the statue, - to go 
back to the figure with which we began,-the material is the 
bronze, the ageot is the artist, the make-up is the form which 
ss adapted to the matcrial, the model is the pattern imitated by 
the agent, the end in view is the purpose in the maker’s mind, 
and, finally, the result of all these is the statue itself.J16 


When a sculptor works on a sculpture he necessarily has some 
meterial to work on, a material with its own particular possibilities 
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and limitations. He has his own personality so fat as this is involved 
in the production of the sculpture and he has his craftsmanship. The 
result of this work is that the material has left the state of ‘raw 
material’? and acquired a distinct form. In doing this the sculptor has 
used a model that lends its form to the material and the sculptor has 
had some end or ends in view in making the sculpture. If you want 
to map all the causes involved in the existence of, for instance, @ 
sculpture, these are too few, Seneca writes. You have also to include 
time, place, motion and may be also others. 


Of these causes the personality and craftsmanship of the agent, 
the model in the form of a fantasia aad the intention (the end in 
view) are, at least partly, in the mind of the sculptor and the mimetes 
when they make their sculptures and mimemata and these groups of 
causes affect the final result, the sculpture and the mimema. Chara- 
cteristcally, Seneca only mentions craftsmanship as a factor depending 
on the artist (65.5): “The ‘second cause’ is the artist; for without the 
skilled hands of a workman that bronze could not have been shaped 
to the outlines of the statue.’ Thet the personality of the artist can 
influence the image is not often stressed in antiquity. The romantic 
view that the work of art is an effluence of a great personality is 
alien to ancient thought even if the anonymous writer sometimes 
called “Longinus”, maintains that ‘“(s)ublimity is the true ring of a 
noble mind’’11 (On the Sublime 9.2). It is not, however, the individual 
personality you meet in reading, listening to or looking at the work 
of art but what you apprehend is great and sublime fantasiae. The 
ability to create great and subtime fantasiae is innate, you have it 
or youdon’t. But the point is that it isa fantasia, a perceptual visua- 
lization of something, an inner image, “Longinus” gives a number of 


examples of such fantasiae or perceptual-like visualizations. Here is one 
of them (9. 9): 


So, too, the lawgiver of the Jews, no ordinary man, having formed 

a worthy conception of divine power, gave expression to it at the 

very threshold of his Laws where he says: “God said” - what ? 

‘Tet there be light,’ and there was light. ‘Let there be earth, 

and there was earth.”18 

It is the concrete visaulization - of something non-concrete, the 
divine power, which he praizes as worthy and sublime, This .inner 
image (fantasia), that the power of god is so immense that his mere 
saying “Let there be light” created light in the whole universe, is 4 
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concrete example of the pcwer of ged visualized as an innnt perceptual 
image in the mind of the reader of the texts. It is a visualization 
of the abstract idea (divine power) which we can ‘see’ directly and 
to which we can react emotionally, in this case with a feeling of 
sublimity. It is a thing brought to our immediate knowledge by ‘seeing’ 
(even if it is a text we read) not by arguments and reasons. 


The traditianal view that the poet/musician, dancer and sometimes 
the actor and sculptor were seized by divine power in their creations 
stresses the fact that it is not their individual personalities that are 
involved in the creative act. What they do are not effluences of 
their individual personalities but has a source outside of their individual 
personalities; this source may be Apollo and tne Muses or the Cristian 
God spelling out the Evangels to the evangelists. Or this traditional 
veiew can be used just to point out that the creative act is mysterious 
and does not originate in the normal personality of the poet/ musician 
etc. as is the case whea he practises his crait (techne, ars) weich is 
an acquired ability and completely ‘human’ ia character.19 


In an obscure passage in the Thesmophortazusai by Aristophanes the 
jokes directed against Agathon may be founded on a view that there 
is some kind of relationship between individual personality and writing 
whice Aristophanes mocks (1¢4 - 1701: 


And Phrynicus, p rhaps you have seen him. sir, 
How fair he was, and beautifully dressed; 
Therefore his plays were beautifully fair. 

For as the Worker, so the Work will be. 
Then that is why harsh Philocles writes harshly, 
And that is why vile Xenocles writes vilely, 
And cold Theognis writes such trigid plays.20 


But what thes ideas were we don’t know. 


So much for the relation b-tween personality and image making. 
It is not enough, as was psinten out by for instance Horace21, ‘‘Lon- 
ginus’’2? and Philostratus the Elder23, to be able to create a fantasia 
in your mind even if it is spleadind and sublime. The image maker 
must have a craft (techne, ats} to be able to realize the.inner image 
in an outward form. A craft is not innate; maybe you are born with 
some disposition for acquisition of a craft, but it ‘is something you 
learn by practising it and by looking at and listening to people who 
‘are masters of their trades and by reading handbooks. This knowledge 
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of the craft affects; of course the final result. The craft is partly in 


the mind and partly: in the habits and performing skills of the craft- 
sman. 


The intention, the end in view, is described in the following way 
by Seneca: 


The “fourth cause” is the purpose of the work. For it this purpose 
had not existed, the statue would not have been made. Now what 
is this purpose? It is that which attracted the artist, which he 
followed when he made the statue. It may have been money, if 
he has made it for sale; or renown, if he has worked for reputation; 
or religion, if he has wrought it as a gift for a temple. Therefore 
this also is a cause contributing towards the making of the 
statue....24 
The intention or end in view is not just the will of an agent 
to do something but is a whole net of conceptions, values, practices 
etc, that are the necessary elements of the situation in which the 
sculptor works. Suppose the sculptor is a professional craftsman who 
has got the commission to make a sculpture of a young, male, nude 
person to be put on the tomb of a deceased warrior. In this situation 
religious beliefs, economic and social stratitication etc, are important. 
Such things, too, are in the mind of the image maker during his work 


with the image and they affect the final result and the understanding 
of it. 


Models outside the image maker 


a. Platonic ideas. 


The model, on the other hand, is the thing that is responsible for 
the form of the sculpture in the sense that it ‘lends’ its form to the 
sculpture. It does not matter, Seneca says, whether the sculptor has 
this model within or without (65. 7): 


To these four Plato adds a fitfh cause, - the pattern whlch he 


himselt calls the “idea”; for it is this that the artist gazed upon 
when he created the work which he had decided to carry out. 


Now it makes no difference whether he has this pattern outside 

himself, that he may direct his glance to it, or within himself, 

conceived and placed there by himself .29 

When Seneca maintains that the artist in creating his sculpture 
‘looks’ at a Platonic idea, this is a misunderstanding of Plato’s position 
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in the tenth book of the Republic according to the interpretation given 
above. The craftsman ‘looks’ at the Platonic idea when he makes his 
product and so does the mimetes (imitator): he has to have a knowledge 
of the nature and functions of mimemata or he dees not know how 
to proceed. But Plato denies that the mimetes ‘looks’ at the idea of 
the thing he represents in his mimema, He ‘makes’ an inner image 
with the help of the faculty of fantasia and eventually he realizes 
this in an outward form, thus ‘lending’ the form of the inner image 
to the outward object. A fantasia is not a vision of a Platonic idea, 


Seneca is not alone in his interpretation of Plato’s theory of ideas 

in this way. Before him Cicero helda similar view (Orator 11,8-10): 
=I am firmly of the opinion that nothing of any kind is so 
beautiful as not to be excelled in beauty by that of which it isa 
copy, as a mask is a copy ofa face. This ideal cannot be perceived 
by the eye or ear, nor by any of the senses, but we can neVerthless 
grasp it by the mind and the imagination w Accordingly, as there is 
something perfect and surpassing in the case of sculpture and 
painting - an intellectual ideal by reference to which the artist 
represents those objects which do not themselves appear to the eye, 
so with our minds we conceive the ideal of pertect eloqu. nce, but 
with our ears we catch only the copy. These patterns of things 
are called ‘ideai’ or ideas by Plato, that eminent master and 
teacher both of style and thought..26 


Here, too, you get the impression that the sculptor ‘looks’ at a 
Platonic idea and uses it as a model in his work. It is said that the 
painter and sculptor represent things “‘which do not themselves appear 
to the eye” which probably means that Platonic ideas are non-percep- 
tual in character. But painters and sculptors manage anyhow to represent 
them in their works, How is this done? How is it possible to connect 
the perceptual world with the non-perceptual world of Platonic ideas 
in such a way that we can apprehend Platonic ideas when looking 
at the paintings and sculptures? Cicero has no answers to these ques- 
tions, a version of Plato’s challange. 


The view that artists can represent Platonic ideas, which I take 
to be a misreading of Plato’s Republic2?, has recurred sevetal times in 
history and sometimes proved to be a fruitful misunderstanding, Plotin 
writes that “a. the arts do not simply imitate what they see, but 
they run back up to the forming principles from which nature 
derives...28 but at the same time he is careful to stress that the only 
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side of non-perceptual things that can be pictcrially represented is 
.their appearance in or influence on the perceptual world. The mimema 
is bound to what we can perceive and imagine with cur senses, 


b. Rules and measurements. 


Plato mentions that one way of making an image is to put upa 
mirror and in this way ‘produce’ many kinds of thing, i.e. appearances 
of many kinds of thing (Republic 596 D-E). What the image maker 
has in mind in this situation is, most likely, an idea to make and 
image and thoughts about the means to produce it and why he makes 
it. In modern times you could claim that the camera is a kind of 
powerful and sophisticated mirror working within basically the same 
kind of process You intend to take a photo and use the camera with 
the result that a picture is taken. The making of the p‘cture is 
dependent on the technique or apparatus you ure, your skill in hand- 
ling the camera and the intenticn you have in mind. 


In these examples the cuter image, and consequently the inner 
ene (because of the isomorphic character of sensation/perception), is 
dependent for its form and other perceptual qualities on things and 
_Ppersons in the world that ‘lend’? their forms and other perceptual 
qualities to the image. But it is also possible ‘to dispose. of even this 
kind of model. It is enough to have a number of rules and measirzs 
that tell the miker how to proceed in his productioo. Given, for 
instance, the intention of mcking a sculpture representing a young, 
male, nude person to be put on the tomb. of a deceased warrior it 
is enough if the sculptor has the craftsmanship of his trade and rules 
and measures in ordr to proceed. The rules prescribe to the sculptor 
what are the representational elements of man, their measures and 
composition, what they mean and tell ete. This idea can be seen in 
the following text by Diodorus Siculus (1.98, 5-9): 


Also of the ancient sculptors: the most renowned sojourned among 
them, namely, Telecles ni Theodcrus, the sons of Rhoecus, who 
executed for the people of Samos the wooden statue of the Pythian 
Apollo. For one half of the statue, as the account is given, was 
worked by Telecles in Samos, and the other half was finished by 
his brother Theodorus at Ephesus; and when the two parts were 
brought together they fitted so perfectly that the whole work had 
the appearance of having been done by one man. This method of 
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werking is pr ctised nowhere among the Greeks, but is followed 
generally among the Egyptians. For with them the symmetrical 
proportions of the statues are not tixed in accordance with the 
appecrance they present to the artist’s eye, as is done emong the 
Greeks, but as soon as they lay out the stones and after appor- 
ticning them, are ready to work on them, at that stage they take 
the proportions, from the smallest parts to the largest; for dividing 
the structure of the entire body into twenty-one parts and one- 
fourth in addition, they express in this way the complete figure 
in its symmetrical proportions, Consequently, so socn as the artisans 
agree as to the size of the statue, they separate and proceed to 
turn out various sizes assigned to them, in such a Way that they 
correspond, and they do it so accurately that the peculiarity of 
their system excites amazement - 29 


What you need is crattsmanship to cut stone, an intention to 
make an image of a certain kind and the appropriate rules and 
measures to make it. The result is (if we speculate in the manner of 
the ‘ancient system’) an obiect that gives the informed spectator a 
man:like inner image to which meaning is attached by rules; a knit 
hand indicates a female person, straight fingers a male person, one 
foot forward means motion, dots in the face (tears) mean sorrow etc 
What exactly these rules were we don’t know but some of them we 
can figure and state in the form of recommendations how to make 
the image and how to read and understand it. 


What you appretend isa man-like thing but it is not an individual 
man in the sense that an existing person has participated in the 
_production process ‘lending’ his outward forms to the sculpture. It is 
of course, possible to combine the method of rules and measu e; with 
the technique of lending some traits trom a model. It is believed, 
for instance, that some pharaoh sculptures from the Middle kingdom 
are extraordinarily lifelike but still keeping within the rules and 
measures of the sculpture technique established early during the Old 
kingdom.30 


Diodorus says that this method is not used among the Greeks at 
least any longer; in the archaic period the ‘Egyptian’ way of making 
sculpture was common in Greece. The Greek way is, Diodcrus says, 
to use the appearance (fantasia) of things as guidding principle in 
making the picture. The appearance is something mental that the maker 
has in his mind. He does not deny that the sculptures are ‘calculated’ 
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according to principles of a ratio or module but it is the appearance 
that is decisive. It means only that in creating the fantasia as model 
for the outward image the sculptor pays due attention to measures 
which are possible to check up on the outward image, But it is basi- 
cally the inner image, which is perceptual in character, that ‘lends' 
its form to the outward image and in this way transforms the block 
of stone into a sculpture, 


According to the Egyptian way of pictorial composition the image 
needs not conform to an appearance of any individual man or some 
more general, concrete appearance of the notion ‘living man’. It is 
easy to see that Egyptian, Oriental and archaic Greek sculpture 
deviates from appearances of living men as the Greeks developed the 
concrete notion in painting and sculpture in the latter part of the 
sixth and the beginning of the tifth centuries. The composition of the 
elements, according to the Egyptian way, follows other rules (that can 
be stated and thus communicated from one individual to another and 
from one generation to another) than the rules of classical Greek 
sculpture where the mental image, perceptua! in character, of a living 
Creature is the model. In fact, the Greeks also sometimes represented 
dead persons and animals but then it was just the perceptual quality 
of being dead that were dominant in these cases, As Xenophon expre- 
sses it, the quality of life was the most important characteristic of 
Greek sculpture.31 He also points out the road to reach that goal: to 
study the appearance of living bodies in given situations: running, 
sitting, making a speach etc. A_ basic assumption is that every 
outward trait of the body is influenced by the particular situation 
in which the body js involved And the other way round: when you 
see these traits represented you can conclude to the particular situation 
represented, running, feeling joy, making a speech etc. That was an 
important part of the Greek innovation: the situation and the mental 
state was made visible directly, not through symbolization. 


c. Copies and portraits, 


There are also other devices and techniques of image making in 
which it is not necessary to concentrate on the inner image in the 
production of the picture. You can, for instance, use persons or things 
as models and make casts from them. Pliny writes (NH.XXXV., 153): 


The first of all artists to mould an image of a man in plaster 
taken from the surface [of the body] itself and to institute the 
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method of making corrections on that work after pouring wax into 
the resulting mould was Lysistratos of Sikyon, the brother of 
Lysippos, of whom we have spoken. It was this man who introduced 
the method of making realistic likenesses; before him they sought 
to make statues as beautiful as possible, He also invented the 
techniqve ot taking casts from statues, and this practice increased 
to such an extent that no figures or statues were made without 
clay [that is, a clay model] ].32 
In this case the image maker needs nothing but the intention of 
making a cast in his mind supplied with the craftsmanship he has in 
making casts. But, of course, he needs an existing individual mod:l 
from which he can cast the mould. Thus, in this case the individual 
existing model lends its form to the final result which is a copy of 
something made in a chosen material. It is a copy as far as the diffe- 


renc2 in material permits. This kind of copy can also be called 
portrait. 


It is not acopy in the sense that you make another example of some 
original. You can take a chair and make another one exactly similar 
to the one chosen as model, Then you have a copy of the original, 
Pliny hints at this possibility in the quoted text. He writes that 
almost all sculptors use clay models when they make their sculptures, 
ie. they make a sketch in clay and then transform this clay model 
with the help of mechanical devices into the finished work in bronze, 


marble etc. This technique was also used to copy Greek originals for 
the Roman art market. 


Again, in making copies and portraits in this way you need not 
dzpend upon an inner image created by the fantasia. It is possible to 
make them mechanically. What you need is the craftsmanship of the 
mouiding and copying technique. Of course you can combine these 
methods with the Egyptian or the Greek (i.e. to make the sculpture 
with help of an inner image) ways of making images but this does 
not blur the distinction between the differences between the methods 
of making images. In fact, Pliny also hints at this possibility when 
he claims that Lysistratos made corrections on the cast evidently in 
order to make the sculpture more beautiful and thus transgress its 
individuality and individual beauty. 


Another example of this copy or portrait type image making is 
demonstrated in some woodcuts by Albrecht Durer in his Unterweisung 
der Messung from 1525: 
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Durer also illustrates other kinds of mechanical device of image 
making but all of them are based on the theory of central perspective 
as described by Alberti and others later on in the 15th cer-tury. 
Anyone can learn and use the technique in a purely mechanical way 
and the result will be a portrait of an individual thing or person, 
It is a portrait because the image has traits in common witha thing 
or a person that exists or has existed. The traits in common are such 
that they can be shared because of the medium chosen and how it 
has been actually applied in the individual cases. As an ultimate 
fulfillment of this technigue you can see the case in which the per- 
ception thus made by the outward image cannot be distinguished from 
the perception of the mccel by purely visual means. If you just look 
at the image you cannot tell whether you are in front of an object 


or person or in front of a painting of an object or person. This is 
the trompe l‘oeil, 


This method is not only a device to mechanically help the 
production of images. It resulted in new demands on the images and 
the things represented in them. It gave a new form and unit to the 
space in which the creations of the fantasia could appear- This also 
affected the things and persons represented in such a way that the 
new space around them related them to each other in new ways and 
also incorporated time as a necessay and unavoidable content of the 
image. For instance, when you define space in this way time will 
necessarily crop up in a new way. 


Models inside the image maker 


In mirror images and photographies the model is obviously outside 
the maker as well as in the case of casts and portraits. But you can 
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also, as Seneca says, have the model inside yourself. This situation 
can be exemplified by a sculptor cutting away stone in order to ‘reach’ 
the finished scu'pture as the final result. Dio Chrysostom expresses 
this idea in the following way (XII. 71): ‘‘as.the sculptor must keep 
the very same image in his mind continuously until he finishes his 


work, which ecften takes many years ...”’33 and Alcinous like this 
(Jsagoga TX) 


The model must come before [the work of art J; even though it 
may not be embodied externally for everyone, it is undoubtedly 


true that every artist carries the model in himself and conveys 
its form into matter.34 


It is natural to describe the process in such a way that the 
sculptor has his intended result as an inner image and works towards 
the realization of it in concrete form. This inner image is produced 
by the faculty of fantasia and is crucial to the production process 
which can be seen as the creation of an outward perceptual object 
to become isomorphic to the inner image. The inner, perceptual image 
‘lends’ its form to the outward image. This outlook on image production 
is what I have called the ‘Greek way’ following Diodorus Siculus in 
his distinction between Egyptian and Greek ways of making sculpture. 
In the Greek way, he writes, you calculate the “symmetria of statues 


. according to the appearances (fantasia) which are presented to the 
eyes’. 


Not only sculptors and painters have an inner image cf perceptual 
character in their minds when making their images. The poets, too, 
have to ‘think’ in this concrete and perceptual manner when they 
create their works. Philostratus the Younger writes in the Prooemium 
of his Eikones that 


the art of painting has a certain kinship with poetry, and 
that an element of imagination [ fantasia] is common to both. For 
instance, the poets introduce the gods upon their stage as actually 
present, and with them all the accessories that make for dignity 
and grandeur and power to charm the mind; and so in like manner 
does the art of painting, indicating in the lines of the figures 
what the poets are able to describe in words.35 


In chapter 17 of the Poetics Aristotle writes: 


In constructing the plot and working it out with the proper 
diction, the poet should place the scene, as far as possible, before his 
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eyes. In this way, seeing everything with the utmost vividness, as 
if he were a spectator of the action, he will discover what is in 
keeping with it, and be most unlikely to overlook inconsistencies .36 


This advice will be common in the poetic and rhetorical traditions, 
The anonymous author of “On the sublime’”’ has a similar advice and 
he also comments on the use of terms (15.1): 


Weight, grandeur, and energy in writing are very largely produced, 
dear pupil, by the use ot “images”. (That at least is what some 
pepole call the actual mental pictures.) For the term Imagination 
is applied in general to an idea which enters the mind from any 
source and engenders speech, but the word has now come to be 
used predominantly of passages where, inspired by strong emotion, 
you seem to see what you describe and bring it vividly before 
the eyes of your audience.87 


Again, it is the concrete and perceptual conception, the inner 
image, which is the important thing for the making of the mimema. 
The mimetes conceives in his mind something and then he has to 
Tealize this in a sensuou: medium. If it is accepted that the mental 
faculty of fantasia is the origin of these inrer images they must, as 
Aristotle says (and he is not contradicted for a very long period), be 
perceptual in character. They either are memories of things seen or 
heard which fantasia brings up in the consciousness or something new, 
something created by the fantasia out of things perceived earlier. What 
we ‘perceive with the icner eye’ are persons and things and we ‘see’ 
them with their contingent, perceptual qualities. They are not abstrace 
tions or other non-perceptual entities They appear to the beholders 
as individual things and persons with individual, perceptual qualities 
but at the same time they can be seen and understood as related to 
abstactions and non perceptual entities. This is a part of Plato’s 
challange: what relations do images have to things not heard or seen ? 
a The concrete universal: a pictorial composite of perceptual qualities 
Lysistratos worked in the middle of the 4th century B.C. Thas, 
during the clsasical period neither the ‘Egyptian’? method nor the 
technique of making casts trom individuals were used. Instead, as Pliny 
Says, the Greeks tried to make the sculptures as beautiful as possible. 


One way to reach this goal is to use not one individual as model 
but several as Xenophon lets Socrates remark in a discussion with a 
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sculptor (Memorabilia III. 10. 2); °f... when you assimilate your beautiful 
figures you collect from many individuals what is mest beautiful in 
each of them, because it is not easy to hit upon a person that has 
everything without blame, and make in this way the bodies appear to 
be beautiful all over.’’38 Both Cicero (De inventione II, 1. 1-3) and Pliny 
(NV .H. XXXV.64) tell an anecdote about the painter Zeuxis how he 
chose five beautiful girls out of all the young and beautiful girls of 
Croton to use as models for a painting of Helen which the Crotonians 
hed hired him to make. Cicero comments on Zeuxis’ way of handling 
the case (II. 1.3): 


For he did not believe that it was possible to find in one 


body all the things he looked for in beauty, since nature has not 
refined to perfection any single object in all its parts 


Maximus of Tyre expresses a similar view (Or. XVII. 3): 


Painters gather beauty from every detail of every human body; 
they collect them artistically from different bodies into one 
representation and in this manner they create one beauty which 
is healthy, titting and internally harmonized. In reality you would 
never find a body precisely like a statue, since the arts aim at 
the greatest beauty,.40 


Even if you take individual traits from a number of models there 
must be some guiding principle in the selection. You cannot just add 
one detail to another without some organizing principle or vision of 
the final result. If you do, you will have the ridiculous thing Horace 
scornfully describes in the beginning of his Ars poetica. You have to 
have a vision of a whole and good taste in your choice and constru- 
ction of that whole. 


The faculty of fantasia was regarded as the mental agent that 
could provide the image maker with such a guiding principle or vision, 
an innner model which is perceptual in character. It is charactristic 
of fantasia that it can produce images of things and persons that do 
not and even cannot exist. Tle fantasia is free to combine elements 
in a way that leaves the existing world behind. In the Republic (472 
CD) Plato writes about the possibility to inquire about the nature 
of the ideal justice and of the perfectly just man. “‘ Our purpose 
was not to demonstrate the possibility of the realization of these 
ideals” but of their nature: 
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Do you think, then, that he would be any the less a good painter, 
who, after portraying a pattera of the ideally beautiful man and 
omitting no touch required for the perfection of the picture, should 
not be able to prove that it is actually possible for such a man 
to exist 241 


If we adhere to the interpretation given above of the nature of 
Platonic ideas, this “pattern of the ideally beautiful man” is not a 
Platonic idea, because Platonic ideas are not visible; they do not 
belong to the world of things and cannot appear to the senses as 
things and actions do. They are non-perceptual entities, Even if you 
agreed to the view that we ‘see’ Platonic ideas with the ‘inner eye’ 
this ‘inner eye’ is different from the oculus imaginationis because the 
latter works within the range ot perceptual qualities and limitations 
and Platonic ideas themselves do not appear in the worlds of things 
and appearances, Furthermore, the qualities that are accessible to our 
senses, which is the realm of images, are contingent qualities that does 
not say anything about the essential qualities which constitute the 
Platonic ideas. 


Thus the “pattern of the ideally beautiful man”, whether it is an 
inner cr outer image, is a kind of concrete and perceptual image of 
something non-indivilual, It is not a copy or a portrait of some 
individual. It demonstrates to the spectator a conception, within the 
boundaries of percep ual qualities, of something general, for instance, 
youthful, male, bodily beauty. This image is universal in the sense 
that it is not a copy or a portrait of an individual young, male, 
beautifui person but transgrcsses the limitations of individuality and 
Operates on another level, on an abstracted level in some sense; the 
elements are abstracted from this perceptual world and compounded 
into a new unit that does not have counterparts in individual things 
or persons. Individuals may resemble or share some of the characteris- 


tics of the ‘concrete universal’ but they have also their own particular 
qualities that make th.m into individuals, 


_ When the image -transgresses the individuality of this world it 
may become Senetal, typical or idea’, It is of course possible to let 
the faculty of fantasia put together an inner image and let your craft 
make an outer image that looks like a portrait without there being 
a model answering to it. The point is, however, that we in most 
cases see the difference when we have a portrait in front of us and 
when we have a ‘concrete universal’. The beholder secs and knows 
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that he has something general, typical or ideal before his senses. That 
the spectator knows this can partly. be described as a practice deve- 
loped in the social handling of ‘images. 

The concrete universal can, then, be am ideal of a given class or 
a type of a given class of things showing their perc-ptually characteri- 
stic traits. It is the kind of universal the faculty of fantasia can 
produce. It is a compound of perceptual qualities conceived in the 
mind and eventually rendered in some material in order to make it 
accessible to others. It is th: work of the image maker to conceive 
of what is perceptually most characteristic, typical or ideal of a given 
class, youthful, male nude for instance, and then by his cratt exhibit 
this inner image to the rest of mankind. 


To make images in the form-of corcrete universals is not something 
unique for the Greek way of making images. You will find it in many 
Pictorial traditions, the Egyptian for instance. Wl at distingu’shes tle 
Greck way is, again, their attempt to render the very essential quality 
‘being alive’ which they did by calculating their images from the 
appeances of persons and animals, 


A common technique of making ‘portraits’ in another sense then 
used here is to ‘individualize’ a concrete universal by putting names 
to it, You make an image tepresenting the concrete type ‘philosopher’ 
and: put. the name Plato to it and you have a Portrait of Plato. Or 
you can use: attributes: a body with a cock in his arms meins Ganymed 
and a person with writing tools means ‘this man is a scribe’. These 
are non-perceptual properties attached to the concrete universal by 
means of outward signs and symbols. When you see the sign or symbol 
you ‘see’ the non-perceptual property provided you are familiar with 
the symbolic conventions. 

The concrete universal is not necessarily connected with what is 
better or more beautiful but with what is typical. A basic distinction 
in Aristotle’s Poetics says that it is possible to conceive of persons 
that are better or worse or equal to ordinary people (chapter 2), 
Further Aristotle maintains that poetry is more philosphic than history 
beacause it deals with what is typical and general and is not tied 
to how ‘things really are’ as history is (chapter 9). Thus poetry, too, 
can show ‘concrete universals’ to the audience, types of characters and 
actions, Poetry is not ‘portraiture’ as history iss The model is not 
outside the image maker ‘lending its form to image’. The poet follows 
an inner image or vision, (Chapter 17) 
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This means, for instance, that the audience did not look at 
Oedipus Tyrannus by Sophocles, Aristotle’s favourite example, as an 
image of what actually happened to Oedipus but as typical or ideal 
of something. Probably there was an established social practice that 
when you go to the theatre you expect to see something general or 
typical as you do in front’ of sculptures and paintings. And the poets 
and actors made poems and plays in such ways that it helped the 
audience to see something general and typical in the poem and in 
the play. There was an expectation and a ‘habit’ to look for something 
universal and that universal something was the essential lesson you 
could learn from dramatic poetry: some general or universal insights 
in the conditions of human existence. 


How do you know that the ‘concrete universal’ you have in front 
of you is the best one possible or the right one (not to use the 


word true) ? .Galen, for, jnstance, has the following answer (De 
Temperamentis 1, 9}: 


Modellers and sculptors and painters, and in fact image-makers in 
general, paint or model beautiful figures by observing an ideal 
form in each case, that is whatever form is most beautiful in 
man or in the horse in the cow or in the lion, always looking 
tor the mean within each genus, And a certain statue might 
perhaps also be commended, the one called “‘Cannon”’ of Polykleitos; 
it got such a name from having precise commensurability of all 
the parts to one another.!? 

This passage is obscure because it seems to point in different 
directions, a statistical and a mathematical-religicus, The ‘mean within 
each genus’ can be reached either by measuring a sample of individuals 
and thus in a statistical manner calculate rhe numbers that are 
typical of a given class of things or you define the relationships 
between the measures in other ways. Pythagoras, for instance, founded 
his view on beauty on mathematical and religious grounds making it 
depend on proportionality as certain relations between holy numbers. 
Or you refer to taste and decorum, as Horace does, or to consensus 
Polykleitos ‘“‘Canon’’ was probably not made according to statistical 
principles. A Pythagorean background is possible but we can see that 
it was calculated in the ‘Greek way’ according to a fantasia and 
measures and we know that there was a Greek consensus that 
Polykleitos had visualized the concrete universal ‘youthful, male, bodily 
beauty’ better than any other sculptor. . 
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b. Phidias and the transgression of the boundaries of the existing 
world. 


Another consensus concerned Phidias. He had better than anyone 
else visualized the nature of the gods, it was believed. He is also 
often used as an example to show that the (good) mimema is not just 
a copy or a cast of something individual but made according to some 
inner image or vision. The gods belong to another world which is not 
accessible to human beings directly through their senses; the gods ‘live’ 
in a world outside our sensible one. Then, how is it possible to 


represent them at all when images are tied to the world of appearances ? 
Proclus writes (Comm, in Tim 81 C): 


He who creates in accordance with reality, assuming he is really 
looking at it, does not of course create beauty, for reality is full 
of disharmonies and is not the prime beauty. Therefore, that wich 
arises medelled upon reality is the more removed from beauty, 
Phidias, too, executed the statue of Zeus not by observing reality 
but by contemplating Homer’s Zeus, and if he could have reached 
to the god himself appreherded with the mind, he would ot course 
have made his work the more beautiful.43 
Strabo tells a similar story about Phidias and from where he got 
his inspiration when he created his sculpture of Zeus in Oly mpia 
(VITI. 354): , 
e- And they recount this tradition about Pheidias: when Panainos 
asked him what model he intended to employ in making the image 
of Zeus, he replied that it wes the model provided by Homer in 
the following lines: 


Thus spoke the son of Kronos and nodded his dark brow and the 
ambrosial locks flowed down from the lord’s immortal head, and he 
made great Olympos quake. /Iliad I. 527-530/44 


Thus Phidias’ ‘model’ is a few..lines from Homer but it is Homer’s 
visualization of the power of Zeus. When Homer wrote these lines he 
had to visualize with his inner eye the power of Zeus, which is 
something abstract, and he did so in a perceptual form since fantasia 
works within the boundaries of sensation/perception. In his turn Phidias 
had to visualize within his own medium the same thing as Homer 
did. It is the conception of the divine power which he tries to 
visualize in his sculpture. Basically, Homer and Phidias were in the 
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same situation as the ‘lawgiver of the Jews’; all of them tried to 
visualize the conception of divine power within their respective 
mimetic medium. 


When Dio Chrysostom speaks in Olympia 97 A. D, on the threshold 
of the temple of Zeus his subject is our conception of the nature of 
the gods and he refers to Phidias as a source (XII. 44): 


Now that we have set before us three sources of man’s conception 
of the divine being, to wit, that innate, that derived from the 
poets, and that derived from the law-givers, let us name the fourth 
that derived from the plastic art and the work of skilled craftsmen 
who make statues and likenesses of the gods - I mean painters and 
sculptors and masons who work in stone, in a word, everyone 
wo has held himself worthy to come forward as a portrayer of 
the divine nature through the use of art..*5, 


What kind of model did Phidias use in his visualization ot the 
power of Zeus? Did he climb the Olymp or did he meet and ‘see’ 
the gods in a concrete way? Or expressed in another way: what are 
the limitations of the trades of poets, sculptors and other kinds of 
mimetes? What is possible to visualize and what is not in poetry, 
sculpture, music a:d other forms of mimema ? 


Maximus of Tyre (Or. Il) writes that god needs no statues and 
symbols but that ‘‘ men, in their boundless weakness... have invented 
these signs in order to deposit within them the. names of, and their 
knowledge of, the gods.’ and he continues: 


There is a god j above time, eternity and the whole mutable 
nature, not susceptible to being named by a law-giver, expressed 
in language or beheld with the eye. Unable to grasp his essence, 
we seek support in words, naines, animals, likenesses in gold, ivory 
and silver, in plants, rivers, mountain peaks and sources of rivers. 
We wish to embrace him in thought, but all our weakness 


allows us to do is to describe his nature in terms of what appears 
beautiful to us..46 


And he comments on the Greek way of solving this problem: 
The Greeks have recognized that the gods ought to be praised with 
whatever is most beautiful on earth: pure material, human shape 
and perfect art.”47 This is exactly what Phidias did. He used the 
most beautiful and expensive material possible for sculpture; gold and 
ivory. He envisaged Zeus in the most beautiful and dignified human 
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forms ever seen and he was in full command of his art so that the 
materia! and his inner vision could be completely rendered justice; 
and his perfect crattsmanship was a wonder in itself, But his sculpture 
is not a copy or portrait of Zeus. He is pictorially represented through 
some kind of similarity. Zeus, being the highest god, must be conceived 
of in the best and mast beautitul terms possible whenever you try to 
visualize him. Again, this is what Phidias did and Maximus of Tyre 
pointed out. The most beautiful things in this world is, then, to the 
Greek mind, pure material, human shape and perfect art. If you want 
to represent Zeus by means of perceputal qualities you have to follow 
in Phidias’ footsteps and use the most beautiful sensous things to 
represent the most beautiful in the non-senscus world. The relation 
between the sensous world of the gods is, then, based on a similarity 
in quality: in both realms the best possible quality is necessary. Thus 
the mimema is a kind of simile or metphor combining the two worlds 
through a similarity in quality. 

Dio Chrysotom (Or. XII, 59) discusses, the same question but answers 
it somewhat differently: 


--For mind intelligence in and of themselves no statuary or 
painter will ever be able to represent; for all men are utterly 
incapable ot observing such attributes with their eyes or of learning 
of them by inquiry. But as for that in which this intelligence 
manifests itself, men, having no mere inkling thereot but actual 
knowledge, fly to if for refuge, attributing to God a human body 
as a vessel to contain intelligence and rationality, in their lack 
of a better illustration, and in their perplexity seeking to indicate 
that which is invisible and unportrayable by means of something 
portrayable and visible, using the function of a symbo!...48 


Dio maintains that the relation between the world ot gods and 
the human world of appearances is symbolic. Suppose this relation is 
different from the metaphorical one pointed out by Maximus of Tyre 
and is of the form discussed by Plato in the Cratylus (433 E): the 
relation is conventicnal i.e. it rests on a convention or a habit to 
connect two differeit things, the one as a sign or symbol of the other. 
If so, anything can serve as a symbol of the gods provided that the 
relation between god and symbol jis established. In the case of the 
pictorial simile or metaphor this is not possible; there must exist a 
similarity between sign and signified and not just an established practice 
to connect them. Even if you could maintain that Phidias’ Zeus 
represents Zeus because of a convention or established practice (among 
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other things, Phidias was hired to make an image of Zeus ina social 
process) the sign function is not solely based on convention or practice 
but also on something you can see: ‘pure material, human shape and 
perfect art’ as metaphorical properties of the gods. 

An important text in this context is Philostratus’ The Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana, During a visit to Egypt Apollonius had a discussion 
with Egyptian priests on the nature ot the gods and the possibility 
of representing them in sculpture. He rebukes the Egyptians for their 
practice of representing the gods in animal forms and saysthat‘“* in 
other lands statuary has scrupulously observed decency and fitness, you 
rather make ridicule of the gods than really believe in them,’’49 
(VI.19) The decent way of representing Zeus, tor instance, is according 
to Apollonius to ‘‘ envisage him along with heaven and seasons and 
and stars, as Phidias in his day endeavoured to do, and if you would 
fashion an image of Athene you most image in your mind armies and 
cunning, and handicrafts, and how she Jeapt out of Zeus himselt 
“It is an offence to let gods appear in the forms of animals, The 
Egyptian priest answers that Apollonius bas misunderstood their practice 
and maintains “... that they fashion their forms as symbols of a 
Profound inner meaning, so as to enhance their solemnity and august 
character.” Apollonius does not understand this posssbility which is 
representation through symbolization. He rejects it with a lough. It 
is against his Greek conception of pictorial representation and how 
the human mind can conceive of the nature of gods; the gods have 
to be conceived as beautiful and powerful as possible and then tobe 
represented in this way. When you conceive of the gods you do 
it with the faculty of fantasia. Lhe Egyptian priest asks: 


“Your artists, then, like Phidias,"’ said the other, “and like 
Praxiteles, went up, I suppose, to heaven and took a copy of the 
forms otf the gods, and then reproduced these by their art, or was 
there any other influence wich presided over and guided their 
moulding ?”’ 


“There was,” said Apollonius, “and an influence pregnate with 
wisdom and genius.” 


‘‘What was that ?” said the other, “for I do not think you can 
adduce any except imitation.” 


“Imagination,” said Apollonius, “wrought these works, a wisher 
and subtler artist by far than imitation, for imitation can only 
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create as its handiwork what it has seen, but imagination equally 
what it has not seen; for it will conceive of its ideal with refe- 
rence to the reality, and imitation is often baffled by terror, but 
imagination by nothing; for it marches undismeyed to the goal 
which it has itself laid down..’’59 


Since the fantasia is perceptual in character the conception of 
the gods has to be within the range of perception and the image of 
the gods must be as good as possible within perceptual terms. Beauty 
and mightness you can see with your eyes and this is attributed to 
the gods by the representation. Apollonius seems to have a view 
which is close to the one Maximus of Tyre offers: there is a similarity 
between the two worlds which makes the representation into a pictorial 
simile or metaphor. The Egyptian priest has another point of view. 
Maybe it is not merely symbolization in the sense of the word used 
here: rules, habits and conventions as the foundation of the sign 
function. In such cases anything can serve as symbol. But the Egyptian 
priest does not think it is without importance how the sculptures are 
formed, one thing serving as well as any other thing as symbol. The 
sculptors ‘4. fashion their forms as symbols of profound inner meaning, 
so as to enhance their solemnity and august character” he says, He 
may have a contrast in mind. The solemn and august character of 
the gods are enhanced by the contrast of the baseness of the images 
of them and their loftiness. It may work as some kind of inversed 
simile or metaphor. In pictorial representations the foundation is a 
recognized similarity, in the inverse simile it is dissimilarity or contrast. 
The text.does not tell how to read it and the important thing in 
this context is the Greek outlook as it is represented by Apollonius. 


Plotin, too, uses Phidias and his sculpture of Zeus as an example 
(V.8.1). Again it is obvious that the sculptor can make portraits of 
individuals but that the important sculptures are those where the 
sculptor has used a mental image as model. Now, what is this mental 
image according to Plotin? It is often believed that it isa Platonic 
idea because Plotin writes that mimemata ‘‘... run back up to the 
forming principles from which nature derives..’’5! But on the other 
hand he maintains that the sculpture must represent Zeus in a visual 
form, the ‘‘wform Zeus must take if he chose to become manifest to 
sight...” The inner image, the fantasia, is not of an individual thing, 
but something compounded out of perceptual qualities, Platonic ideas, 
on the other hand, are not apprehendable to our senses even if the 
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sensuous world is related to the world of ideas, emanating from it or 
going back to it. Most likely, Plotin adheres to the Greek outlook 
on images and mimemata as hinted at in this paper. Zeus must be 
conceived of within the boundaries of sight when you make paintings 
and sculptures representing him. 


Zeus did not appear to sight, if youdon’t count his mythological 
appearances as a bull, a swan or a golden rair. Those appearances 
were disapproved of for theological reasons; a god should not use a 
disguise which is below his status. A bull and a swan, even if they 
are magnificent and beautiful animals, are nevertheless infinitely lower 
in rank than Zeus as the ruler of the Olymp and the world. 


But the Christian God showed himself to this world in the shape of an 
ordinary human being of low social rank. Christ is both God an human 
being; he has a double nature. He did not appear in the most splendid 
form possible, as emperor of Rome, for instance. The double nature 
of Christ transgresses the frontier between-the visible and the invisible 
worlds. This opens up new avenues for the discussion of the represe- 
ntation of the iavisible; the invisible is in the visible. 


c. The pictorial! representation of the invisible. 


The two worlds of gods and Platonic ideas are not accessible to 
human perception and it is thus impossible to represent them directly 
in images. But there are other things, too, that are non-perceptual 
in character and the problem of pictorial representation of non-percep- 
tual things was a major challange to the image-maker and an important 
topic in the theory of imitation how is it possible to transgress the 


border between perceptual worlds and establish connections between 
them ? 


So far we have seen texts demonstrating possible ways of pictorial 
representation of non-perceptual entities. In the representations we 
have called ‘concrete vniversals’ types or ideals are directly perceivable 
and gods can be represented symbolically or metaphorically in images. 

There are also two other ways discussed in antiquity: you can 
represent symptoms of non-perceptual entities and you can show concrete 
examples of abstract things in images. Emotions, for instance, we 


cannot perceive. Xenophon puts the question in his Memorabilia 
(III. 10. 3-5); 
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Well then, Socrates said, do you also represent the most winning, 
pleasing, friendly; welcome and desirable disposition of the soul; 
or is it impossible to represent this ? 

Certainly, Socrates, he answered, for how could such a thing be 
represented that has neither proportion nor colour nor anything of 
that which you mentioned just now and that which it is not even 
possible to see at all? 

But, Socrates replied, does it not happen that a man sometimes 
looks at some other man in a friendly manner and sometimes in 
a hostile manner ? 

Well, I think so, Parrhasius answered, 

Then, is it not possible to represent this, at least, in the faces 
{of your paintings] ? 

Certainly, he replied. 

Do you think that they have the same [expression in their] faces 
to the well-faring and to the ill-faring of their friends whether 
they care for it or do not care for it? 

Good Lord! Of course not, he answered, they show a cheerful 
countenance at their well-faring but a sad countenance at their 
ill-taring. 

Well, then, Socrates said, is it possible to make images representing 
that too? 

Obviously. 

Further, nobility and high-mindedness, baseness and mnarrow- 
mindedness, moderation and prudence, insolence and vulgarity, are 
visible in the persons’ faces and in the positions [of their bodies] 
both when they are still and in motion. 

You are quite right, he said. 

Thus, these too can be represented ? 


Certainly.°2 


Even if it is not possible to represent abstract things or things 


known but not perceived it is possible, it is argued, at least to represent 
the symptoms ot abstract things so far they have symptoms that are 
open to our senses. We cannot see anger but we can see anger in 
the face of a person. Thus we conclude from outward signs to inner 
states that are not perceptible in themselves. We don’t just see the 
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signs but conclude and ‘see’ also what they are signs of by means 
of our knowledge of the relation between the symptom and its cause. 
This is particularly the case in concrete universals because they are 
conceived and made to demonstrate the typical in persons and situations. 
It is possible to concentrate on the symptoms of anger, happiness etc. 
without the distracting individual characteristics in given, historical 
situations. The typical symptoms can be gathered and presented to the 
beholder. 

The Pseudo-Aristotelian text Physiognomica puts the basic question 
of the relation between inner and outer state. is it possible to know 
the inner states by looking at the outward states? The question is 
answered in the affirmative: certain outward characteristics are symptoms 
of inner states: “ a specific body involves a specific mental character 
ew”? (805 a 15) Most of the text consists of enumerations of such 
relations between inner and outer states, for instance {808 b 3-6): 


Gluttony is indicated when the distance from navel to chest is 
_ grewater than that from chest to neck 


Lasciviousness is indicated by a pale complexion, heavy growth of 

straight, thick, black hair over the body, a heavy growth of 

straight hair on the temples, and small, lustrous, lewd eyes.53 

Maybe also the Characters by Theophrastus can be seen as 
descriptions of the characteristics ot human types. When we se 3 
person’s look and behaviour we conclude about his inner state and 
character. 

Aristotle claims in the ninth chapter of the Poetics that poetry 
is: more philosophical than history because “poetry tends to give general 
truths while history gives particular facts.” And he continues: ‘‘By 
a ‘general truth’ I mean the sort of thing that a certain type of 
man will do or say either probably or necessarily.’’54 ‘General truths’ 
are not visible or audible and cannot thus be pictorially represented 
directly. But they can be represented through exemplification. For 
instance. the thought aad moral insight that ‘human happiness is fickle’ 
is something abstract and not open directly to our senses, But it is 
possible to show an example and even a typical example of such a 
human fate that demonstrates the truth of this moral conviction. The 
chorus in Osdipus Tyrannus ends the tragedy by the following lines. 

And of no mortal say 
“That man is happy”, till 
Vexed by no grievious ill 
He pass Life’s goal.55 


In the drama Sophocles has exemplified this ‘general truth’, What 
can be more evident trom the tragedy than that human happiness is fickle? 
In the beginning of the tragedy Oedipus boasts over his happiness and a 
few hours later he recognizes that he has committed the most horrible 
crimes a human being can commit. The picture we see at the theatre 
shows and exemplifies the general truth and the audience learns this 
general truth not through arguments but through an emotional identi- 
fication (pity and fear at work) with Oedipus. The audience ‘sees’ and 
feels the general truth ‘human happiness is fickle’, Possibly the katharsis 
can be seen as this emotional non-conceptual process of learning through 
apprehending an image showing an example of a general truth. 


We can ‘see’ things not visible through their symptoms but we also 
conclude from an example to something general or universal. Thus the 
human mind is capable of not just perceiving things but also to draw 
conclusions from the things perceived as symptoms or examples of 
something invisible. These conclusions are not arrived at through 
arguments but through an immediate beholding and understanding of the 
thing or image. ‘Concrete universals’ as described above show types to the 
beholder in the sense that they invite the beholder to see not only the 
several perceptual details but also the ‘whole’, the type or the ‘general 
truth’ or universal as Aristotle calls it. We see youthful, male beauty, 
greediness or the ficklenesss of human happiness, 


When we say that something is typical we refer to some kind of 
universal, an idea or thought which is one and that can appear in many 
forms. Greediness is one but we can find many greedy people or people 
showing characteristics we think are the signs of greediness as demon- 
strated by Theophrastos. 


The connection between perceptual and non-perceptual things is 
established by our knowledge about the world (we know about the 
relations between scmething and its outward signs) or our recognition 
of something as an example of something general or universa! which 
is also based on our knowledge of the world, 


Thus things outside of our immediate perception (wherever this 
boarder is to be located) can be represented, according to ancient 
views, either by symbolization or by metaphors or we can see them 
directly in representations called ‘concrete universals’ in this paper or 
we can conclude from what we see or hear to something non- perceptual 


by seeing it as a symptom or an example of something general or 
universal, 
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as things in the world made in the likeness of other things in 


world or as incomplete copies ot them, 


These several examples all show that the mimema (imitation) and 
the image were not discussed and thought of in antiquity primarily 


the 


It is the relation between 


inner and outer image that is important, a relation based on a_ typically 
human ability to craate inner images and to ‘squeeze’ them outin a 


material 
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form in order to share them with other human beings. 
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The Resemblance Theory Revisited 
GREGORY FULLER 


Aesthetics has its problems with the resemblance model of pictorial 
art, The resemblance theory, so it seems, harkens back to the long tradition 
of mimesis, Thanks to modern semiotics, art-as-imitation has become 
superfluous. If one accepts Goodman’s theory of the arbitrariness of all 
symbols, then resemblance is irrelevant, despite what our common sense 
may tell us. 


I think one of the problems of the debate between semiotics (or the 
conventionalism of signs) and resemblance (or the non-conventionalism 
of pictorial elements) must be soughtin the tenet that semiotics and 
resemblance are mutually exclusive. In short, I am not trying to argue that 
artis resemblance, I would like to show that the pure arbitrariness of 
pictorial signs does not satisfy the philosophical mind as a necessary cause 
for the reference factors ot an artwork. There must be more necessary cau- 
ses, not to mention sufficient ones, to base the genesis of the ar€work on, 


Nelson Goodman’s position on resemblance is well known. For 
Goodman, the languages of art are symbol systems.1 Goodman considers 
the most ‘‘naive” concept of representation, namely that of resemblance, 
incorrect, Similar objects such as cars cannot represent one another. Thus 
resemblance is not a sufficient cause for representation. ? If a picture is a 
symbol, then it must denote an object; resemblance is irrelevant.3 We 
always denote in creating an artwork, whether an object exists or not. 
If an object does not exist, we nevertheless denote, having pictures with 
socalled zero-denotation, also known as “representations - as’’* or as-if 
representations. Goodman concludes his case by stating that representation 
can never be concerned with imitating objects. Representation is a matter 
of classification. 5 

Starting with Goodman, I want look at some of the objections to 
the resemblance theory in detail and then conclude with an evaluation. 
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Goodman criticized that one car does not represent another car, even 
if it is identical with the other car (same marque, colour, year of 
construction etc.). This objection is incontestable. A tree indeed does not 
represent another tree, a twin does not represent its sister, a car does not 
represent another car. However, Goodman’s criticism is only valid within 
an everyday context. Taken out of the everyday context of given objects, 
a car by Duchamp or Picasso can very well represent another car by virtue 
of its resemblance. In other words, without a context it is impossible to 
know whether resemblance is at all aesthetically relevant. Warhol’s 
Brillo box, Danto’s favourite example, can represent all other Brillo boxes 
by virtue of its resemblance to them. 


Other objections to the resemblance theory are more concerning. 
Until now, there has been no discussion of what resemblance actually is. 
What makes the picture of a Campbell’s soup can look like a real 
Campbell’s soup can ? As Pitkanen remarked, we are obviously lacking a 
concept of resemblance which could help us to measure the degree of 
similarity. We have no criteria of resemblance whatsoever. Monroe 
Beardsley’s version of the resemblance theory tries to counter this 
justified view which has been stated often. Beardsley writes that a 
picture P can represent an object O if it “looks more like’ O as a member 
of the class of objects O than any other objects.7 Pitkanen’s objection to 
Beardsley’s endeavour to salvage the resemblance theory seems valid. We 
don’t know, Pitkanen writes, what “looks like” really is;the reduction 
of resemblance to an abstract class instead of basing it on concrete 
objects in fact obstructs any verification of the reszmblance model.8 


Until now, Pitkanen’s obiection to the resemblance theory still 
stands, There is no circumventing the fact that we do not possess a 
concept of resemblance in order to be able to grasp ‘‘resemblance” 
theoretically. However, one does not have to possess a concept of a thing 
in the perceptual sphere or in interaction with the perceptual sphere to 
recognize something as existing. Without haviag a concept for ''man”, an 
uneducated perceiver can immediately and correctly perceive the 
face of a man - and not that of a dog, a locust, or an elephant - in one of 
Rembrandt’s self - portraits. It seems as it Pitkanen confuses knowledge 
with perception. If we do perceive the picture of an old man without the 
shade of doubt asthe representation of anold man, this does not imply 
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that we must have a concept of resemblance to accept a certain 
resemblance. In short; Pitkanen’s objection does not refute the 
resemblance theory. However, Pitkanen did show that Beardsley’s 
last « ditch effort to salvage the resemblance model for aesthetics was, 
perhaps, not really necessary and tended to obscure the issue that is at 
the heart of the matter. 


Max Black objected to resemblance asa criterion for representation 
for a different reason. Black argued that the logical surface structure of 
the verb ‘to resemble” makes any idea of resemblance implausible, For 
if P resemble O, then O resembties. P, and both resemble one another. In 
analogy, every tree could resemble the representation of any naturalistic 
picture of a tree.® This is logically true. But the logical - semantic stru- 
cture of the statement says nothing about the context of resemblance, 
Black’s analogy is logically correct but incorrect from a contextual 
point = of - view. As we have already seen when dealing with Goodman's 
objections: In the context of contemporary art, a tree in fact can represent 
another tree. In addition, the picture of a tree exists in a different 
context than a forest. In a forest-and in a different context 
-one tree does oot represent another tree, even if birch no. 
1 resembles birch no. 2 more strongly than birch no. 3 which is represented 
in a picture. In fact, birch no.3 represents the other birches, not 
because it resembles birch no,2 more strongly than birch no, 
I resemles birch no2 Birch no 3 represents the other birches because, 
due toa certain yet unclear resemblance, it for one is perceivable as a 
birch at all. And for another it represents in the context of a picture. 
Let me take another example, Goya's “‘Saturno”’, perhaps his most 
ferocious Pintura negra. One perceives an obviously agitated man, He 
has disheveled grey hair and his eyes are wide - open. He has grabbed a 
much smaller human figure. The big man is about to stick a red (bloody) 
arm into his mouth. This representation - as resembles a real old man. He 
possesses hair, has two eyes, a mouth, arms and legs. The smaller human 
figure or man consists of a torso, two legs and an arm. His head and 
one armis missing. In the context of this picture we infer that the 
head and left arm have already been eaten by the larger male figure. 
In short, before we infer anything, we perceive a man- picture which 
shows one man being eaten by another, larger man. To perceive the 
picture as Saturn devouring his child it would have been impossible for 
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Goya to depict a dolphin eating a rabbit, Because he wanted to represent 
the classic Saturn alias Chronos scene, he had to depict a double - man - 
picture with an at least vague resemblance to two real male figures. This 
vague resemblance is a prerequisite for perceiving the picture as a Saturn 
painting. The required resemblance thus constitutes the (or: a) nceessary 
but not sufficient cause for perceiving the double - man - representation 
as a Saturn picture at all. Of course this resemblance does not suffice to 
establish the bouble - man - representation as a picture of Saturn. The 
Pictorial specifies come in next =the act of devouring, the colours, the 
composition, the overall context of Goya’s Pinturas negras. The. obviously 
symbolic context permits the deciphering of the double - man 
- representation as a symbol. It can be viewed as an icon sign with 
zero = denotation. If one interprets Charles Marris’s terminology liberally, 
an icon sign - whether it possesses the zero - denotation of a unicorn pictu- 
re or the object - denotation of a represented tree - must always have some 
resemblance to the things we know as nec?ssary but not sufficient causes 
for representation. The main determining factor is the context of the 
individual representation. Tous all arguments about the subject of how 
portrait resemblance or unreal resemblance (e.g. a umicorn) are to be 
differentiated are sup?riluous. We give the picture the context in which 
the as - if - picture of the cannibal cannot mean anything else but Saturne 
The logical - semantic weakness of the resemblance theory becomes 
insignificant as soon as the context determines resemblance as the {or a) 
necessary cause for representing a certain subject matter. 

Max Black’s final objection to the resemblance theory does not 
dispute the fact that indeed. some pictures do look like their objects. 
Black objects to the fact that if resemblance is granted, then so little 
is saidif only thisis said. The resemblance theory lacks the quality of 
information. Instead of insight the resemblance theory offers but a 
trivial ersatz.10 


Black’s objection is incontestable if resemblance is misunderstood 
as a criterion of represznting, or,evea worse, if it is misused as a norm 
of “correct” or naturalistic representation. In the visual arts resemblance 
is irrelevant in very many instances, for instance in the case of abstract 
expressionism. Therefore resemblance can be only one of the necessary 
causes for our Saturn representation. This necessary cause may not be 
applied tothe whole of art. And this cause of course can never be a 
criterion which enables a value judgement on Goya’s Saturn, The necessary 
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cause of resemblance ismo more than a requirement for perceiving the 
Saturn picture in the context of the highly symoblic Pinturas negras. 

The problem of resemblance depends upon the answer to the 
following question: Which degree of importance and aesthetic relevance 
does one allow the resemblance theory ? The paucity of information of the 
resemblance factor that Black referred to becomes irrelevant if one 
expects only a very basic kind of information This basic information 
stemming from a picture must not be allowed to become a criterion for 
representation, nor can it explicate pictorial significance. Resemblance is 
thus relevant only as basic data. 

Until now, all objections to the resemblance theory have been 
contestable. If one accepts reseinblance as a minimum requirement for 
representation in certain cases, then all objections raised against the theory 
as the theory of representation become irrelevant. In certain cases 
representations without a minimum of resemblance to beings, objects, or 
events are impossible: An Upper Paleolithic cave painting of a bison 
resembles a bison and not a snake; Rembrandt’s ‘‘Aristotle Contemplating 
the Bust of Homer” resembtes a man and not a Dutch farm house; Otto 
Dix’s portrait of Heinrich George resembles Heinrich George and not an 
antilope; and Warhol’s Brillo box does resemble Brillo boxese 


These resemblance constitute no more and no less than basic data, 
Because this information is naturally perceived, it seems irrelevant. 
Speaking from a strictly aesthetic viewpoint, resemblances in fact are 
unimportant because they are solely necessary prerequisites (which is a 
perhaps more precise and less philosopically bloated term than the concept 
of cause), They do not allow an interpretation. But they do make an 
interpretation possible insofar as resemblances are basic for perceiving 
and recognizing represented beings, objects, and actions. In short, the 
resemblance theory is not a genuinely aestehtic theory. The aesthetic 
limits of the resemblance theory are obvious. 

The resemblance theory is especially problematical because we still 
have not found an answer to the question: What makes P resemble O ? 
According to Pitkanen, the resemblance theory must be deemed naive if 
it demands the whole of an object asa criterion for resemblance.!' A 
little moustache on an egg ina picture is enough to perceive a Hitler 
representation. A few green strokes are enough to indicate grass. Thus 
realism is realism in a purely relative respect.12, Resemblance evades all 
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generally valid criteria. It is important not to expect a concept of 
resemblance. “Resemblance” need not concern an object as a whole, 
which would imply setting up norms. Depending upon the context, 
resemblance can be given when P hardly resembles O, or if only one, two, 
or three facets of an object are represented. This would nevertheless 
fulfill the minimum requirement for speaking about resemblance, no 
matter how distorted P may be. It now should becoine clear why 
resemblance doesn’t possess a general concept: Resemblance is bound to 
context. In addition, it is perceptually - and thus biologically and 
psychologically - conditioned and adheres to the conventions of seeing, 
thinking, and depicting. 

The weakness of the resemblance theory is its conceptual inaccuracy. 
Perhaps it is impossible to give the concept of resemblance greater 
accuracy. Carney, for instance, endeavoured to do just this by referring 
to Wittgenstein and trying to define the logical form of resemblance," 
But will the contextuality of resemblance permit an operative philoso- 
phical concept ? This must be doubted. 

I amnot trying to establish the concept of resemblance asa vital 
aesthetic theory. Lacking a better concept, the theory of resemblance 
can at least assist in discussing the basic requirements of representation. 
If one limits the inoperable concept of resemblance to the .scope of a 
necessary prerequisite for some representations, then this modified 
understanding covld perhaps be acceptable, However, the resemblance 
theory is too vague and too aesthetically irrelevant to base any aesthetic 
theory on. Art is not resemblance. 

And yet there isan element of resemblance in many pictures which 
seems undeniable. Various reasons make this conclusion probable. 


1, Resemblance is necessary in certain contexts whereas in other ones 
it is irrelevant. 

2. Kesemblance and semiotics need not exclude one another. Could 
resemblance constitute one element of semiotics, something similar or 
identical to icon signs in Morris’s terminology ? For example, Vermeet’s 
“View of Delft” would be considered an icon sign whereas an abstract 
painting by Rothko would be an index. James Heffernan also opts for 
the contextual approach to resemblance when he concludes his perceptive 
essay with the following statement: We must stop thinking of 
resemblance and signification as mutually exclusive terms,'+ Art is too 
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complex to allow one sided 


simplifications. Why can’t a painting 


represent via resemblance and simultaneously denote ? The resemblance 
element would account for at least part of the perception aspect and the 
denotation element would account for the semiotic aspect. And I presume 
that even this scheme hardly does justice to the complexity of an artwork. 


3. The 


problem of visual art perception is unsolved and highly 


controversial. Without trying totake the usual sides of Gombrich vs, 
Goodman, one can simply say atthe present state of the debate that 
perception isa complex and frail thing. If pictures do resemble objects, 
then perhaps in the end only “by virtue of failures in discrimination.”15 
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A Causal Theory of Pictorial Representation 


T. R QUIGLEY 


I 


In a recent paper entitled ‘‘Two Theories of Representation”, Jenefer 
Robinson raises the question whether Fregean and kripkean theories of 
reference can be used to construct a theory of pictorial representation.1 
Robinson develops a descriptive theory out of Frege’s notions of sense 
and reterence, and a genetic or causal theory from Saul Kripke’s account 
reference of names and natural kind terms. She concludes that neither 
theory alone nor a pooling of the best features of both theories can 
provide necessary and sufficient conditions for all kinds of pictorial 
representation. In particular, the combined theory fails to provide an 
adequate account of metaphor and misrepresentation. In what tollows, 
I shall attempt to show how recent work by Dennis Stampe on causal 
theories of linguistic representation can offer further insight into those 
problems of pictorial representation raised originally by Robinson and 
left unsolved by subsequent analyses. 

It is generally acknowledged that Goodman’s Languages of Art provides 
a basis for all subsequent discussions on pictorial representation, 
So before looking at Robinson’s attempt at filling in the details of his 
theory, let’s review the general structure of Goodman’s view as found 
in chapter one of Languages of Art. 


Il 


An account of pictorial representation must address two general 
questions: 


1. What, if anything, is represented by a given picture, and 
2. How is the putative object represented, which amounts on 
Goodman’s view to asking what kind of representation it is, (This 
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characterization will be modified some what in the second half of 
the paper). 
The answer to the ontological question deals with certain classical 
problems of reference. In a frequently quoted passage, Goodman claims 
that ‘‘a picture, to represent an object, must be a symbol for it, stand for 
it, refer to it; and that no degree of resemblance is sufficient to establish 
the requisite relationship of reference’”’.2 The arguments in support of his 
claim are well known. 
A. Resemblance is reflexive — representation irreflexive. Simply 
put, an object resembles itself more than any other thing, but one 
would not generally say that an object represents itself, at least not 
if it is part of the concept of a representation that it be in some 
way distinguishable from its object. 
B, Resemblance is symmetric — representation asymmetric. While 
it isnot too much of a strain to admit that Napoleon resembles his 
portrait as much asthe portrait resembles Napoleon, it would be 
wrong to say that Napcleon represents his portrait. 


C. Finally there are countless examples of pairs of objects that are 
nearly identical in appearance, but neither object represents the other, 
One thinks of adjacent cars coming off an assembly line, or perhaps of 
identical twins, neither of which would be said to represent the 
others The conclusion is that no degree of resemblance is going to 
be sufficient for representation. 
Goodm?n in fact goes on to argue that resemblance is not necessary for 
representation either. Almost anything, he contends, can staid for 
anything else. “‘A picture that represents — like a passage that 
describes — an object refers to and, more particularly, denotes it. 
Denotation is the core of representation and is independent of 
resemblance.’ Thus, denotation (which Gocdman apparently takes to 
be a primitive, since he gives no analysis of the concept) forms the central 
notion around which an analysis of the relation between a picture and 
what is depicted is conducted in a way analogous to that of a predicate 
and what the predicate applies to. 

But representation is not simply a matter of denotation or a case of 
mere reference, A representation may frequently present its object in a 
certain light, as being a certain way. This is what Goodman calls 
representation - as and what we shall see is akin to the Fregean sense, or 
in more contemporary terms, the content expressed by a representation. 
Representation-as plays a classificatory role in the Goodmanian scheme, 
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determining how we refer to the representation as a type of . 
representation. A picture of Napoleon in full battle array denotes 
Napoleon (the object of representation) and represents him asa soldier. 
It is, Goodman would claim, a type of picture falling under a large 
class of pictures referred toas soldiet-pictures. Similarly, a picture of 
Reagan as clown would te, inter alia, a clown - picture denoting Reagan. 


Thus, a picture can perform both denotative and classificatory 
functions. The tormer serves to fix the object of representation, while 
the latter depicts the state of affairs with respect to the object, 
characterizing things as being a certain way with respect to the object. 

This brief summary leaves open a number of questions concerning how 
pictures get the particular denotative and classificatory features they 
supposedly have, as well as questions concerning how one could determine 
that a picture has the features it has, It is at this stage that we may ask 
what theory of reference one would need to capture both the denotative 
and classificatory aspects of pictorial representation. we'll begin by 
looking at Robinson’s attempt to apply Frege’s theory to pictorial 
representations. 


Il 


Robinson divides Frege’s view of referring expressions into two 
large categories: (a) singular terms, that is, proper names and definite 
descriptions, and (b) generel terms or indefinite descriptions. A singular 
term has both a sense and a reference and refers toa thing by virtue of 
its sense. If the singular term has no extension, then it has asense but 
no reference. About the Fregean sense, Robinson says that it ‘‘seems 
to be the set of properties ‘expressed’ by the name or description”.° 
Thus, the sense of a. proper name suchas ‘‘Aristotle’” is the set of 
properties belonging to Aristotle, given expression in the term 
“Aristotle”, and sufficient for uniquely referring to the individual 
named by the singular term in question. 


The most obvious: pictorial analog to the proper name is the 
portrait. Applying the Fregean theory to this type of picture, one gets 
the result that a portrait refers to the portrayed by means of its 
“‘pictorial sense’’, ive. the set of properties “expressed”? by the picture. 
(It should be noted that the scare quotes appearing around the word 
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“expressed” belong to Robinson, When discussing pictorial 
representation, “represented in’’ is used as a synonym for “expressed by’’)- 
Given this way of applying the Fregean theory of names, a picture of 
Aristotle functions very much like a proper name or definite description. 
Robinson, however, inserts the proviso that the properties represented in 
a picture will depend to some extent upon the symbol systemin which 
the picture occurs. This, she claims, is analogous to the way sense varies 
according to what language the linguistic expression occurs in. 
Unfortunately, Robinson gives no examples of how the pictorial sense 
might vary from context to context. I suppose a plausible distinction 
might be between a realistic symbol system where conventions of depicting 
correspond closely to those of projective geometry and a religious 
“iconographic symbol system where the means of depicting certain people 
or associations might rely more on an established set of relations or 
associations sanctioned by an independent set of religious beliefs and 
teachings. 

The second general category of referring expressions, general terms 
and indefinite descriptions, brings together terms like “eagle” or “blonde 
-haired biped”, terms that refer to whatever itis that satisfies the 
expression. The similarity between the tunctioning of words and pictures 
in the context of indefinite descriptions is brought out by Goodman’s 
example of pictures used in reference books. The picture of an eagle 
that one finds with a dictionary definition of ‘‘eagle”’ refers not to some 
particular eagle, but distributively to every eagle. Likewise, the 
descriptive illustration of a creature with light yellow hair and two 
legs refers to every creature satisfying the pictorial description. lt should 
be remembered, however, that general terms and pictures, like singular 
terms, may refer tono thingand yet have asense, A picture of a man 
with three heads, like the expression “three-headed man’”’, has a sense, 
ie. aset of properties “expressed” by the terms or the picture, but does 
not designate an existing thing. 

Finally, two descriptions may havea single reference and multiple 
senses. ‘The Morning Star” and ‘‘the Evening Star” both refer to Venus 
but each description is related to a different set of properties, each set 
canstituting the difference in sense between the two terms. Robinson 
argues that pictures share this feature with linguistic expressions. Thus, 
two pictures of Venus may represent different properties, viz. those 
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associated with appearing in the evening sky and those associated with 
its appearing in the morning sky. “In general, it seems that a picture 
which represents 2 as a 6 is a picture the represented properties of which 
are those of a’ yet determine the reference of the picture to be a. For 
example, a picture of Venus as the Morning Star represents Venus 
via the represented properties of the morning Star. It attributes to 
Venus certain properties, such as ‘appearing in the morning’ which would 
not be attributed to her by a picture of Venus as the Evening Star.’’6 

Having seen the range of situations that can be captured, one may 
ask whether the theory as outlined can account for all cases of pictorial 
representation ? Robinson claims it cannot and cites three major 
problems. 

(1) If pictorial sense determines reference, then it follows that a 
picture represents whatever the represented properties belong to. If a 
portrait of my grandfather looks just like your grandfather, then the 
portrait represents both grandfathers. The reason why we fail to get 
singularity of reference, on Robinson’s modified Fregean account, is 
that pictures do not necessarily express the essential, or uniquely 
individuating, properties of the object represented. “‘It might, for example, 
be an essential property of Aristotle and part of the sense of the name 
‘Aristotle’ that he was the most famous pupil of Plato. But being the 
most famous pupil of Plato is not a property that is easily picturable.”’ 


Now a number of objections should be response to Robinson's 
criticisms here. First of all, on her reading of Frege, a sense is a set of 
properties represented in a picture. Her first objection takes the form 
of a conditional: If sense determines reference in the way outlined, 
then a picture represents whatever the represented properties belong to. 
As it stands, I would not object to the conditional. However, one cannot 
conclude so quickly that portraits are likely to be ambiguous. what 
Robinson leaves out of her objection is the important point that she made 
on the previous page, viz, that the properties that may be taken to be 
represented depend on the symbcl system in which the picture is used as a character, 
This is roughly equivalent to saying that the rules governing the 
interpretation of the pictorial statement have some bearing on the 
representational features of the work. This isan important point ard 
one Frege urges with respect to language. And while it may be acknowl- 
edged that ambiguity can arise in portraiture, it is surely a problem that 
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is not unique to pictorial representation. Consider ‘“‘Kennedy’s wife lived 
with Aristotle’, a sentence used to express the fact that Jackie lived 
with Onassis. Frege held that even in such cases, sense does determine 
reterence; that context a) always determines sense, and b) that even in 
sentences like the above example, the context determines the sense of 
“Aristotle” to be surnamed Onassis, 8 Robinson, however, objects that a 
picture of: an identical twin will represent both twins on a strictly 
Fregean view. Even if she were right about this I don’t see how the 
objection has any more bite than the objection that ‘‘Faul Smith” taken 
out of context may refer to more than one person. Soevenif the range 
of pictorial representations fails to match that of linguistic representa- 
tions, the problem of singularity goes to the heart of eny theory of 
reference. Looking at pictorial ambiguities only serves to distract one 
from this more basic issue. 

Robinson finds similar problems with the representational strength 
of general terms like “eagle” and their pictorial counterparts, While 
she seems content with the linguistic term asameans of referring to 


any eagle whatsover, the same feature found in pictures strikes her as. 


problematic. Since “the essential properties of eagles are not easily 
picturable”, she claims the analogy with general terms breaks down. But, 
one wonders, what is there in a merely formal, linguistic sense toa term 
like ‘eagle’ that makes it refer to any eagle ? The expression of 
essential properties are, it seems to me, no more readily found lurking 
ina term with the form “eagle” than they are in a simple line drawing 
of aneagle. Surely if there isa problem unpacking the merely physical 
properties of a Fregean sense, it will apply, mutatis mutandis, to pictorial 
and linguistic expressions alike. 

(2) A Fregean theory of pictorial representation tails to account 
for representation-as. A picture which is purported to represent Churchill 
as a lion would be a picture with a set of properties belonging to lion and 
which refers to Churchill by virtue of those properties. Thus it has the 
sense constituted by leonine properties but refers to a man, not toa lion, 
Robinson claims such a position cannot be sustained since a picture 


of alionis not acorrect pictorial description of Churchilt. Likewise, a’ 


correct picture of Churchill cannot be a correct pictorial description 
of a lion. Thus, in the case of metaphorical pictures with contrary 
properties, sense fails to determine reference. 
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(3) Another related problem is that it isnot at all clear how one 
could misrepresent an obiect and yet succeed in referring to it. One 
may be tempted to say that a picture of the Parthenon with the wrong 
number of columns represents the Parthenon, even though some of the 
properties expressed in the picture are not those cf the Parthenon The 
picture is commonly said to misrepresent the Parthenon. A Fregean 
theory, Robinson claims, cannot account for the reference ot such a 
false picture. A picture is a representation of its object precisely 
because it gives érue information aboat it. Frege’s theory thus rules out 
cases of reference due to inaccurate representations, as well as cases of 
accidental: reterence. 

In summary, the Robinsonian version of Frege’s theory of reference 
fails to satisfy the needs of a pictorial theory of representation. Its 
Inain defects are: 


(a) It fails to account for the singularity of reference, i.e., how it 
is a particular thing is represented as opposed to some other thing sharing 
many ot the same properties. 

(b) Many important, if not essential, features of persons and 
things are describable but not picturable and, therefore, cannot be 
referred to by pictures. 

(c) It fails to account for representaticneas. If a picture represents 
an object by virtue of the fact that it expresses a set of properties 
belonging to one object and one object alone, then roetaphorical 
representations with properties belonging to no one object end up 
referring to nothing. 


IV 


A modified Fregean approach to pictorial reference highlights a nu- 
mber of important features but falls short of providing a complete theory 
of pictorial representation. The remainder of Robinson’s paper is devoted 
to exploring the possibility of adding Kripke’s causal account to the 
classical theory of reference with a view to solving the problems left 

-open in the previous analysis. This tack appears, prima facie, to have 
a good deal to offer. 

First of all, we’ll look briefly at Kripke’s causal account of reference. 

Next, we'll see how it helps answer the singularity problem but fails 
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to address the problem of representation-as. Given that Robinson has 
already rejected Frege’s view of represenation-as, we’l! conclude, with 
her that neither theory alone nor a combination of the two theories can 
provide the theory of representation that we seem to need. In the last 
section, I’ll attempt toshow how Stampe’s theory succeeds where the 
previous theories have failed. 


Once again we assume that pictures behave like singular or general 
terms. In the case of proper names, reference to a particular individual 
such as Aristotle succeedsif the appropriate causal connection obtains 
between a particular use of the term ‘‘Aristotle’ and the individual 
so named. This causal chain is established at what Kripke calls a 
“baptismal ceremony”? where an object or individual acquires the name 
which is to be associated with it and used to refer to it inthe future. 
Thus, since Aristotle was given his name let’s say at birth, the word 
Aristotle” attaches to the individual and is used to refer to him by 
anyone who intends to do so. It is not necessary to know anything 
essential about the manso named, nor to be aware of the essential 
properties or sense of the name ‘‘Aristotle”. One merely uses the name 
one has come to know via the historical chain formed by teachers, 
acquaintances, bocks, etc. As long as one holds the belief that there 
exists aman named “Aristotle” and uses the name to refer to him, 
reference to the individual succeeds. For example, when my reference 
is to the Stagirite and not to Jackie’s late husband, it is simply because it 
is the philosopher whol intended to single out and not the shipping 
magnate. This intention is what hooks me upto the particular causal 
chain. 

Applying the analogy of singular terms to pictorial! reference, we 
look once again to portraiture. What makes the artist’s portrait a 
picture of Twin A and not twinB is just the causal link between the pain- 
ter and twin A. The reference is determined historically by the fact that 
it was Twin A who sat for the picture and not Twin B, and that the 
artist intended the picture to be a portrait of Twin A. In general, the 
singular term of picture turns out to have both causal and intentional 
features. — 
What about general terms or indefinite des:riptions ? These are 
handled by analogy with Kripke’s theory of natural kind terms. On this 
view, a paradigm case is picked out and used to fix the reference of the 
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general term. For example, when cne uses the term “‘eagle” there is a 
definite class of creatures that gets singled out or referred to. A given 
speaker may not be able to provide a complete account of what 
differentiates eagles from other closely related species, but that knowledge 
is not essential to his using the general term to refer to such creatures as 
a group of natural kind. In a similar way, Goodman’s picture of an eagle 
accompanied by a dictionary definition of ‘eagle’ manages to reter, via 
a paradigm case, to every eagle rather than to one particular eagle. It is 
not necessary tor this picture to be true of all and only egles. 


At this point one should begin to suspect that the Kripkean view, 
while not sufficient in itself, may prove adequate if combined with the 
Fregean, since the former provides us with a solution to the singularity 
question while the latter accounts, via sense, for the way in which the 
properties of a representation determine owa given picture represents 
its object. Thus, relieved of the onus of answering the singularity question, 
the Fregean sense may be put to good use in accounting for representation- 
as. Putting the two theories together, we get that if A represents B asa 
C, than A “‘expresses’’ the properties ot aC, i.e. has the sense of a C, 
but is caused in the relevant way by B in virtue of the fact that B served 
as a model or that it was the artist’s intention to represent B. Putting otf 
for the moment the usual problems of accounting for ‘“‘relevancy”’ in 
causal stories, it appears that this description gives a more complete 
theory of pictorial representation. However, as Robinson shows, more 
careful scrutiny reveals that even our hybrid theory will not give 
sufficient conditions for representation Robinson suggests two kinds of 
problems that remain. What follows is an embellishment of her 
counterexamples, 


The first problem arises in the face of gross incompetence and deviant 
causal chains. Suppose a painter intends to paint a portrait of Margaret 
Thatcher and uses her as a model. During the execution of the portrait, 
something goes completely haywire in the artist and totally disrupts 
his hand to eye coordination with the result that the properties of the 
picture do not correspord in any way to the properties of Thatcher. Thus, 
the causal and intentional links are in place-- the artist intends it to 
be a picture of Thatcher ond uses her as his sitter---so that the picture, 
on a strictly causal view, would be a portrait of Thatcher, even though 
there is nothing about the formal qualities of the picture that would 
allow one to reach sucha conclusion. Our intuitions may lead us to say 
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that it is not a picture of Thatcher, despite the causal link to her. 
Support for our intuition is provided (albeit rather incompletely ) by 
Robinson. “For a picture to represent the (sitter), there must be a 
mapping trom its pictorial properties to the represented properties 
of the (sitter) ...°2 Robinson, however’ does not explain how, in general, 
such a mapping could occur nor What constraints need be placed on it, 
So while we may agree that the Frege/Kripke medel would fail to give 
satisfactory results in the present case,if we were tostay within the 
domain of classical theories, we would need a fuller explanation of the 
object to image mapping. 


Secondly, Robinson argues that the Kripkean theory tails to provide 
sufficient conditions for representation-as. This obiection turns on the 
noticn that it would be wrongto think that anything can represent 
almost anything else. On the Kripkean view, a straightforward picture 
of alion which was intended by the artist to be an inspiring portrayal 
of Churchill and given an appropriate title, would qualify asa picture 
of Churchill as a lion. ‘But this cannot be the whole story. The only 
reason we accept a picture of a lion a a picture that represents 
Churchill is that it is both meaningful and apposite to regard Churchill 
as alion. A picture of a vase of flowers entitled Churchill on the Eve 
of the Normandy Invasion is likely to be merely puzzling unless we 
supply acontext in which it might be appropriate to regard Churchill 
as, say, a vase of snapdragons as opposed toa vase of forget-me-nots - In 
other words, whatis represented is not determined independently of how 
it is represented .’!0 And just where the Fregean theory should be 
brought to the rescue, Robinson argues that it reveals itself as inadequate 
to the task after all. In order to understand a metaphorical picture, we 
need to know what it is that makes the metaphor appropriate, which is to 
say, what properties Churchill and the lion have in common. But it is 
just that information which seems to come, if at all, from a source exter- 
nal tothe picture. If the point is that Churchill is tierce and courageous, 
that has not been represented by the picture, What has Leen represented is 
a lion and perhaps a very odd lion at that. The picture may have a sense, 
but its referent is not the object supposedly aimed at, at least not 
within the present theoretical structure. 


v 


As a general rule, any account of pictorial representation must 
address two general questions:(A) The question of its odject--What, if 
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anytihing, is represented by a given picture (drawing, photograph, etc), 
and (B) The question of its. coritent--How is the putative object represented; 
What is it represented as, or, what is represented as being true of it. 
Stampe provides an explanation in terms of the causal connections needed 
for a thing to be the object of a representation, as we!l as the causal and 
counterfactual relations that determine the content of a representation." 
The primary concern in the determination of what object a picture 
represents is the specification of an essential causal link between the 
actual properties of a pictorial representation and the existing properties 
of the represented object. Unlike the traditional Fraegean account of 
reference wherein an expression essentially refers to whatever particular 
object instantiates the properties expressed, the present view insists that 
it isthe fact that the properties of the object are causally related to the 
pictorial properties that forms the essence of the representing relation. 
Thus, the kind of relation we seek is between a set cf properties (F) of 
the thing represented (O), and a set of properties (G) of the representa- 
tion (R), It will normally by the case that the relevant causal relation 
preserves an isomorphism between O’s being F and R’s being G.'2 For 
example, consider a portrait of your Grandpa Harold painted in honor 
of his eightieth birthday. The picture, we want to say, has the properties 
it has only because your grandfather has the properties he has. Your 
grandfather’s physical properties cause the protrait to have the properties 
expressed therein. The nature of this hook-up is expressed in the following 
way. “Ordinarily. if O’s being F causes R to be G, R is G only because O is 
F, and R wouldn’t be G were it not for the fact that O is F. Where this 
ordinary situation obtains, it wil! be possible to acquire knowledge of 
the thing represented from the representation of it. Specifically, ic will 
be possible to tell, from the fact that R is G, that O is F (that is, to know 
of O that itis F). There being such a causal relation as this can be made 
to account for the central fact about representation--that is, that 
representations provide information about what they represent.’’13 By 
looking at the portrait of your grandfather, it will be possible, under 
certain conditions, to tell what he looks like, to know of him that he has 
certain properties. 


Of course, it is not a necessary feature of a picture that it look like 
what it is a picture of. But in the case of poorly executed (realistic) 
portraits, for example, it seems natural to say that ifthe portrait had 
been accurate (had it been well executed), it would have shown what the 
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sitter looks lik>. Such cn enarlysis applies, mutatis mutandis, to systematic 
distortions found in cubism, mannerism, and other stylized works as well, 
insofar as they are representations. The critical, underlying assumption 
here is that if the picture isa representation of something, there 
is a route, however circuitous, that one could conceivably trace from the 
features of the picture to the features of the object represented, This route 
or mapping as accounted for by means of the counterfactual covariation 
between the picture and its object. Furthermore, it should be allowed 
that, in the case of portraits that are not merely bad or distorted but, 
let’s say, mad, there is no rational method of reconstructing the features 
of the sitter from those of the picture. If one were toexplain why 
the particular configuration appears on the canvas, one would not be able 
to give this account in terms of the features of the sitter. There would 
be no essential causal relaticn of the kind specified above that would 
provide a mapping of properties from O to R and vice versa, and the pict- 
ure would fail to represent the sitter. The picture isa representation of 
an object only when the two are related in the appropriate causal way. 


Such isthe case for the object of representation. What is it that 
constitutes the content of a representation--what che representation 
expresses? To know what a representation (R) expresses isto know what 
would be the case if certain conditions obtained. On a‘causal view, these 
are conditions having to do with the causal background of the 
representation. So, to know what R expresses is “‘to know what would 
be the case were certain conditions to govern the production of the 
representation. The conjecture is this: if certain conditiors 
do characterize those processes, the production of the representation 
would be caused by that state of affairs that the representation represents 
as being the case. That is tosay, it isexactly the fact that would make 
the representation an accurate one, that would also cause the 
representation to be produced. provided that this particular set of 
conditions governs its production. If, however, those conditions do not 
obtain, then it is not to be produced 14 The conditions referred to are 
called “fidelity conditions” and are generally understood to be canditions 
that identify well-functioning or normal systems. A thermometer, for 
example, may be used to tell what the temperature is. Its function is 
to represent the temperature, and it will do this if it is in normal 
working order, Similarly, in a realistic portrait, the function of the 
painting is to represent the portrayed--to show what the sitter looks 
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liké, Our ‘understanding of a partricular kind of representation generating 
system or mechanism (e. g., realistic portraiture, naturalistic landscape, 
etc.) determines the range of potential representations acknowledged as 
the appropriate output relative to a particular system or mechanism. 
This’ is central to understanding how to look at pictures and to our 
specification’ of the content of a picture since content amounts to what 
would cause the' representation under the relevant conditions of fidelity. 


For examplé,.if ome encounters a picture that goes by the title 
“Portrait of Ronald Reagan”, one would ordinarily expect it to have been 
produced by an artist who intended to show what Reagan looks like and 
intends that the picture be taken in that way. Sincerity and some level 
of competence are expected or presupposed by the viewer. That is, one 
assumes that those things that would make the picture an accurate 
picture of what Reagan looks like forma part of what brings the picture 
into existence. To know how to look at the picture, how to understand 
it, is to know what would be the case if these conditions obtained. 
Without such knowledge, it would not be possible to form an 
interpretation of the picture. It should be noted here that fidelity 
conditions might hold even for inaccurate representations. Fidelity 
conditions are those under which an interpretation of the representation 
would be reasonable to accept. They are conditions governing the production 
of the representation and are not to be identified with conditions 
governing the accuracy of the picture. So to specify the content, one 
forms the conditional hypothesis that it fidelity conditions hold, a thing’s 
having the properties it does would cause the representation to have 
the properties it does. Altering the conditions for fidelity, 
however, would significantly alter the set of reasonable interpretations. 
If a shop assistant were taken off the job and used as a model for St. Eloy 
in the painting by Petrus Christus, then the religious and iconographical 
system of fifteenth-century netherlandish painting would dictate which 
ptoperties are to be understood as expressed by the work of art. Knowing 
how tolook at sucha picture is to understand the functional role that 
pictures of this kind play within a system of such representations. In 
this case, those things that would make the picture an accurate 
representation of St. Eloy are what play the relevant causal role in the 
production of the picture. If fidelity conditions obtain, it would be 
reasonable to accept ‘‘Eloy was a goldsmith” as true. In general. 
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interpreting a picture amounts to forming a conditional hypothesis that 
if fidelity conditions hold, then O’s being F would cause R to be G. 

We are now in a position to see what would constitute an inaccuracy 
or misrepresentation. First off, there is a true subjunctive conditional, 
viz., if tidelity conditions hold, then O’s being F would cause R to be G. 
But a correct interpretation will not necessarily reflect the actual causal 
explanation. All the interpretation provides is an hypothesis concerning 
what state of affairs would ‘cause R if fidelity conditions hold. The 
representation is accurate if and only if that of ‘affairs obtains. It is not 
necessary that the state of affairs cause the prcduction ot the representa- 
tion. ‘Representations may quite by chance or accident be accurate, as 
statements may merely chance to be true.’?15 


Suppose I draw a picture of the Temple of Fortuna in Rome and 
operate within a realistic representational system, which means that as 
an artist I am (to put it roughly) depicting the way the Temple looks to 
a typical observer under relatively normal viewing conditions. 
Furthermore, assume the Temple has thirteen columns. but that my 
picture, which otherwise looks just like the Temple of Fortuna, represents 
it as having only twelve columns, Now you, as viewer, have available the 
following true hypothesis: If fidelity conditions hold, then the Temple’s 
having twelve columns would be cause the picture to.show twelve 
columns, and it would be reasonable to accept ‘‘The Temple of Fortuna 
has twelve columns” as true. But in this case, fidelity conditions have 
failed us, 1 have made a mistake, and as consequence we are left with 
a misrepresentation of the Temple. By way of contrast, suppose that 
under the influence of my superstitious belieis Lintended to represent 
only twelve columns but miscounted and accidentally gave the picture 
the correct number of columns. The picture then would correspond to the 
actual state of affairs but only by chance. Furthermore, the cause of the 
picture’s expressing “‘The Temple of Fortuna has thirteen columns” 
would not be due to the Temple’s having thirteen columns, at least not 
in any straightforward kird ot way. Nonetheless the picture 
-would be accurate independent of the causes of its production.‘ ‘Accuracy 
can only be that property a representation hasif and only itthe thing 
it represents has the properties that it represents it as having (that is, 
the properties it expresses), 16 


So much, then, for accuracy. But what is it for a property to be 
expressed by a picture ? The properties a representation expresses are the 
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properties that would be instantiated by something that would cause 

the productions of that representation, provided that certain set of 

conditions obtained. And recall that the set of conditions (fidelity 

conditions) referred to are not the conditions under which the 

Tepresentation Would be accurate, but rather they are conditions 

governing the production of the representation. 
So to summarize: 


(A) Accuracy is a property R has if and only if the -object of 
representation has the properties expressed in R. 

(E) Expressed Properties are those properties of an object that 
would cause the preduction of R under fidelity conditions (FC). 


(FC) Fidelity Conditions are conditions under which an 
interpretation (I) of the representation would be reasonable to 
accept, es being true, = 


And for the form of an interpretation, we have said that (I) It 
fidelity conditions hold, then O’s being F would cause R to be G. 


What we have here is an account of how’ one can tell from the 
content of a representacion what its object might be, in such a way that 
explains both representation and misrepresentation. Like the Fregean 
view, the content is seen to play acentral role in the theory but, unlike 
the Fregean view does not determine the object of representations That 
would, of course, be a fatal error in a causal account. The object, of 
representation, if one exists, is a purely extensional matter, as we have 
seen. Recall that R has properties G only because O has properties F and 
R would not be GifO were not F. The content, on the other hand, is 
due to counterfactual relation between properties of a thing that would 
cause R to beG if fidelity conditions were in order. This, of course, 
allows for representations of objects that do not,in fact, exist and is 
consistent with both fictional and metaphorical representation, What 
remains tobe done is to check the theory against the kinds of examples 
frequently enountered in the literature. 


Let’s start with an easy one. Suppose A and B are identical twins. 
Twin A has his picture taken by Twin B The resulting picture is a 
picture of Twin Asince the physical properties of A cause the picture 
to have the properties it has. The picture looks the way it does only 
because A looks the way he does andthe picture would not look the 
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way it does if it were not fcr the fact that A looks the way he does. If 
Twin A is wearing a Cub’s uniform at the time the picture is taken, then 
the picture will express properties of A in conjunction with properties of a_ 
baseball player. Suppose the photograph is a straight forward picture—a_ 
snapshot taken around home plate in Wrigley Field. Then relative to an 
interpretation determined by the function of such pictures, e.g. photos on > 
baseball cards indicating a player’s affiliation, one concludes that it isa_ 
picture of Twin A the professional baseball player and it is reasonable to 
accept ‘‘A is playing for the Cubs this year’ as true. If it is true of A 
that he is playing for the Cubs, then relative to the interpretation 
offered, the representation is an accurate one. However, if the situation 
had been different andthe same photograph had been used in a news 
story reporting on the man who has been posing’ as Thad Bosley, the 
picture might represent A as the notorious impostor. The interpretation 
might be: If fidelity conditions obtain, A’s being the guilty party would 
cause the picture to have the properties it does. Andif A is, in tact, the 
impostor, the picture is an accurate representation of that state of affairs. 


What does the theory say about the picture of an eagle that 
accompanies a dictionary definition ? What are the properties expressed 
by the picture and to what do they belong ? In this case, it 
appears there is no one thing O that is F, but rather a class of things, 
a kind of creature that one can roughly identify on the basis of a certain 
roorphology. Application of the theory gives us that R 3s G only because 
( the species in question ) is F and R wouldn’t be G if O weren’t F. 
This case as well seems unproblematic, provided one is willing to admit 
a type or natural kind as the object of a representation. 


Let’s turn to a harder example suggested by Jeneter Robinson -- 
a representation of Churchill as a lion. There are two important cases 
to _ consider, viz, staightfcrward pictures ot licns and 
pictures of odd-looking lions that smoke cigars and sit on the 
Front Bench of Commons. As far as the straightforward picture of a 
lion goes, it seems clear that, apart from any contributing context, 
the question whether or not it represents Churchill would not even arise. 
I think that squares with what one would want. It can’t be the case 
that one can simply.present any image willy-nilly and expect it to take 
cn any arbitrary meaning or refer to any individua! solely because one 
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intends it to. However, in an appropriate context, the lion couid 
conceivably be taken as a metaphorical representation of Churchill. 
For example; a lion might be pictured running in front of the troops 
toward the German border on the night following an inspiring speech 
by Churchill, indicating that Churchill is to be thought of as acting like 
a lion. And it is because he has acted thus and so that the expressed 
properties are leonine as opposed to bovine. A conceit might even take 
hold if artists repeatedly used the image of alion ina visual context 
where one would o-dinarily expect tosee a picture of Churchill, eg. on 
the Front Bench of Commons. Fewer and fewer clues would be needed 
in subsequent illustrations for pictorial reference to succeed. Such 
examples are familiar in the history of iconography.17 What is essential 
to the present story is that there be some plausible explanation for 
Churchill’s behavior causing the picture to express the properties it does. 
Charchill’s speech tonight might have been sufficient to cause the staff 
artist to pull his favorite drawing of the raging lion out of his file and 
paste it up for tomorrow’s editorial page. 


On one interpretation of the latter case of a composite depiction, 
ie. the lion/man, we see that the picture is not intended simply to 
represent Churchill’s physical appzarance. That would be to miss the 
point. Much like the case above, one wants to represent 
Churchill as fierce and courageous. On our causal theory we don’t have 
a problem of whois referred to by the picture. That gets handled in the 
usual way, i-e., by the rule for the representation of actual object. 
A subset of Churchill’s physical properties fixes the reference (it is only 
because Churchill looks the way he does that thislion hassome of the 
features that it does), while the leonine properties determine (at least a 
part of) the Content viz., the fierce and courageous aspect. Now this is 
not atrivial problem, this representing the properties of being fierce 
and courageous, even if one uses the King of Beasts to do it. Lions have a 
multitude of properties of which the sought after are only two. On the 
other hand, the problem is surely no more difficult than that of 
representing Churchill himself as fierce and courageous. The problem, in 
any case, is reduced to one of expression, not of reference, 


Now the expressed properties are those that would be instantiated by 
som.thing that would cause the productions of the representation under 
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fidelity conditions. But the fidelity conditions are conditions. uader 
which an hypothesis about the cause of R would be reasonable to accept. 
I submit that Churchill’s literally being part man/part lion is not among 
the reasonable options. So one looks for an interpretation that does seem 
reasonable. Suppose for the sake of argument that there is an established 
practice in the history of art of using lions to represent various 
psychological states such as courage, strength, leadership, etc. On this 
basis, one may reasonably conclude that the representation is of Churchill 
as aman with such qualities. Of ccurse, the picture may be ambiguous 
with respect to which particular qualities are represented. (I said it was 
no easy task to represent psychological states pictorially). If the depiction 
is of Churchill-as-a-lion-roaring, perhaps the field of reasonable interpre- 
tations may be more tightly constrained. Obviously, a lot more needs to 
be said about the problems of interpretation, but this would take us well 
beyond the scope of the present discussion. All we need for the moment 
is the assumption that roasonable interpretations could be found. As far 
as accuracy is concerned, it would of course be determined by whether the 
expressed properties were in fact qualities that Churchill] possessed. 


Finally, the problems of fictional reference can be handled by 
identifying the thing represented with whatever itis that explains the 
production of the representation.18 To ke represented, an object reed 
not actually exist, This is not to suggest that every non-existent ol ject 
can be represented. ‘It seems that non-existent can be representea so 
long as there is a correct specification of what is represented in 
which a reference tothat object occurs within an intensional context, 
which context is created by on expressicn (such as ‘propcsed’ or ‘alleged’) 
which identifies an actual occurrence which can apropriatly enter into 
the projection of the representation. Thus we may have representations 
of the alleged assailant, the predicted eruption, the mythological 
unicorn.’’19 The identity of objects such as Don Quixote or Pan are fixed 
within an iconological or historical tradition which gives to these fictional 
objects certain determinate and distinguishing properties. These properties, 
when expressed, are properties that would cause the production of the 
representation under fidelity conditions, What is essential once again is 
that there be sufficient historical basis for the determinateness of the 
putative object. The interesting question here has to do with the 
conditions determining what kind of context one needs in order to 
establish a fictional character. Again, one might want to look at the 
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historical conventions surrounding so-called “baptismal rights’ as discussed 


in Kripke,20 
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The Nationality of Sublimity: Kant and 
Burke on the Intuition and 
Representation of Infinity 


MARK A. CHEETHAM 


There can be little question that both Kant’s and Burke’s theories of 
the sublime directly affected the way contemporaries saw and represented 
nature.1 What has not been sufficiently emphasized, however, is the 
distinctive nationality of the sublime the extent to which Kant changed 
Burke’s ideas from an identifiably German cultural perspective, and how 
German landscape painters inspired by Kant opened up radically new 
possibilities for the depiction of the sublime by executing canvases that 
explicitly (if mot consciously) contradicted Burke’s definition. My 
argument has three steps: in the first, I examine Kant’s revision of Burke 
by comparing their ideas on what I see as the paradigm of the sublime, the 
intuition of infinity. In the second, I turn to the strong contrast in the 
(physical rather than mental) representations of infinity that result 
from their respective theories. Finally, I will suggest how the interaction 
of science with theories of landscape stimulated the unique depictions of 
the sublime that we find in German landscape painting c. 1800, depictions 
that are significantly different in appearance and conception from their 
British and French2 counterparts. By putting Kant’s theories in their 
cultural context, I seek to make the additional point that our everyday 
distinction between “theory” and “practice” needs to be rethought. Kant’s 
Critique of Judgement is normally held to be “theoretical,” to have little to 
do “practically” with the arts, Landscape painting is thought to have 
little to do with “theory.” My claim, however, is that because Kant’s theo- 
ry of the sublime so informed German landscape painting. and because the 
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visual nuances of these works can be seen to construct (and, because of 
the artists’ familiarity with current debates about the sublime) even 
“argue” for new possibilities in the realm of sublimity, the divisicn 
between theory and praciice can be dissolved. The written and visual 
presentations of the sublime should not be considered in mutual isolation 
because of an unexamined idea of the boundaries between theory and 
practice. 


1. Intuitions of Infinity 


Kant acknowledges his debt to Burke during his discussion of tbe 
sublime in the Critique of Judgement 3 ‘,Burke,” be claims,” ... deserves to 
be called the foremost author’’ concerning the ‘‘physiological...expo- 
sition of aesthetic Judgments’? (CJ. 130). This praise, however, turns out 
to be rather backhanded, since Kant in tke same breath condemns t he 
approach to the sublime Burke had taken in A Philosephical Enquiry into the 
Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful of 17574 as “merely empirical” 
(CJ, 130). This is serious criticism indeed, because for Kant (though not for 
Burke) empirical data cannot command the universal assent requisite for 
a judgment of taste. Burke argues that the three ‘‘natural powers in 
man ..., the Senses; the Imagination; and the Judgment” (E,13) must be 
the same in all humanity because we mst normally assume that physiology 
is constant. Following Locke, he pcesits sense data as fundamental, claims 
that “bodies present similar images tothe whole species” (E,]3), and 
concludes that the imagination and Judgment. since they are based on 
sense, are also universal, But Kant cannot find security in physiology: 
if aesthetic judgments are to be universally applicabie then they must be 
grounded “upon some @ priori principle’ (CJ, 132). Kant of course is positing 
the necessity of the ‘transcendental exeminaticn” (CJ,13z) that drives his 
critical philosophy 


Kant’s critical investigation of judgment yields one well Known 
modification of Burke’s notion of the sublime: where Burke finds that 
this quality can be predicated of objects themselves, Kant defines the 
sublime asa function of cur own mind that results from the interplay 
of the “imagination” and “reason” under certain circumstances. 
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But I want to concentrate on a more subtle but perhaps more influential 
distinction, the presence of which is signalled by the specific timing of 
Kant’s reference to Burke. Near the beginning of the ‘Analytic of the 
Sublime,”” Kant speaks of a ‘‘double mode of representing an Object as 
sublime” (CJ,94), either “mathematically” or “dynamically.” His nod to 
Burke appears in the context of the dynmically sublime, and not by 
accident, since it is here that Kant’s ideas are closest to Burke’s. ‘Nature 
considered in an aesthetic judgement as might that has nodominion over 
us, is dynamically sublime... ,’’ says Kant. “If we are to estimate nature as 
dynamically sublime, it must be represented as a source of fear...’’ 
(CJ, 109) This movement or agitation of the menta! faculties when fear 
or terror is sensed jis fundamental to Burke’s definition of the sublime: 
“whatever is qualified to cause terror, is a foundation capable of the 
sublime” (E 131), For both thinkers, fear must be genuinely felt yet 
aesthetically controlled for the sublime to obtain. Burke develops his 
entire theory around these ideas, but Kant envisions another alternative, 
the “mathematically sublime.” His discussion of this type precedes and 
radically augments the possibilities of the sublime-as-fear model. 


The sublime, Kant writes, “is the name given to what is absolutely 
great” (CJ, 64), great without comparison. The estimation of this greatness, 
and thus of the mathematically sublime, necessarily involves measure, but 
measure of a unique kind, since Kant claims that it employs no “principle 
of cognition” and is thus a “‘concept of judgement”’ rather than a function 
of either sense or reason (CJ, 95). The measurement of greatness is not 
logical, since it would then require comparison; it is aesthetic and is 
accomplished “by the eye’? (CJ, 98) At this point in the argument it 
seems that the Kantian notion of reason has been left behind in the 
adjudication of the sublime. But the opposite proves to be the case: 
reason and aesthetic judgment interact harmoniously to produce both 
that feeling which wecall the sublime and to discover the ultimately 
transcendent nature of humanity itself. 


“The idea of the comprehension of any phenomenon whatever,’’ we 
are told, “...is an idea imposed upon us by a law ot reason, which 
recognizes no definite, universally valid and unchangeable measure except 
the absolute whole” (Cj, 105 Italics added). The aesthetic estimation of 
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magnitude that results in the feeling of the sublime, then, must 
present an intuition of the absolute as one unit. This is often impossible 
for the mind, of course, but through a typically Kantian use of paradox, 
we areled to see that it is this very striving and “failure” of the 
imagination that produces the feeling of the sublime itself and lets us 
glimpse the noumenon. 


The feeling of the sublime is... at once a feeling of displeasure, 
arising from the inadequacy of imagination in the aesthetic 
estimation of magnitude to attain to its estimation by reason, and a 
simultaneously awakened pleasure, arising from this very judgement 
of the inadequacy of the greatest faculty of sense being in accord 
with ideas of reason. ... Theretore the inner perception of the 
inadequacy of every standard of sense to serve for the rational esti- 
mation of magnitude is a coming into accord with reason’s laws, and 
a displeasure that makes us alive to the feeling of the supersensible 
side of our being. ..’’ (CJ, 106). 


The reference here to the concomitant pleasure and displeasure (pain) of 
the sublime is only superticially close to Burke. Kant’s mathematica! 
sublime relies on measurement, which, I] would argue, implies a notion 
of perceptual clarity or distinctness and is therby antithetical to Burke’s 
idea of the subiime as the obscure and mysterious. For Burke, obscurity 
is requisite for terror, so, conversely, ‘“‘when we know the full extent of 
any danger,” he claims, “when wecan accustom our eyes toit,a great 
deal of the apprehension vanishes’’ (E, 58 - 59). We-can see from this that 
the essential difference between Kant and Burke turns ultimately on 
their respective intuitions of the infinite, which is the essence of the 
sublime for both men. Burke asserts, for example, that the idea ot the 
infinite is “among the most affecting we have”(E.61). while Kant employs 
it as one ot his (many) definitions of sublimity. (CJ 103). Where for Burke 
“to see an object distinctly, and to perceive its bounds, is one and the 
same thing [and] aclear idea is therefore another name for a small idea” 
(E.63), for Kant, measure and its attendant clarity can help us perceive the 
infinite and therefore lead us to the mathematically sublime. Kant ackno- 
wledges the potential impact of obscurity in his section on the dynamically 
sublime, but not before he has expanded the scope of Burke’s theory. In 
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order to underline the potential this broadening of the category of 
the sublime had fcr artistic representation, 1 want at this point to 
examine Kant’s own examples of the mathematically sublime. Both 
instances emphasize the perception of clarity in the estimation of 
magnitude and both are drawn from the realm of art. 


Kant lays the groundwork for these examples by explaining that any 
calculation of size involves two mental procedures. apprehension and 
comprehension. Apprehension can proceed indefinitely and so presents 
no theoretical or practical ditficulties. But comprehension runs into 
problems with duration and memory, since it must always strive fora 
totality or whole. 

If the apprehension has reached a point beyond which the 
representations of sensuous intuition in the case of the parts first 
apprehended begin to disappear from the imagination as this 
advances to the apprehension of yet others, as much, then, is lost 
at one end as is gained at the other, and for comprehension we get a 
maximum which the imagination cannot exceed. (CJ. 99) 


In other words, the balance has to be perfect; this can only happen in the 
perception of objects if we as observers station ourselves corporeally in 
just the right place. Kant’s first example is based on experiences of the 
pyramids in Egypt related by “‘Savary,’’ one of Napoleon's generals. 


In order to get the full emotional effect of [their] size we must 
avoid coming too near just: as much as remaining too far away. For 
in the latter case the representation of the apprehended parts 
(the tiers of stones) ts Lut obscure, and produces no effect,...In the 
former, however, it takes the eye some time to complete the 
apprehension trom the base to the summit; but in this interval the 
first tiers always in part disappear before the imagination has taken 
in the last, and so the comprehension is never complete. (CJ, 99-100. 
Italics added) 


The feeling of the mathematica!ly sublime is engendered by the imagina- 
tion’s attempt and pleasurable failure to estimate absolute greatness, to 
grasp the seeming infinitude of the pyramid’s individual parts and overall 
extension. Kant also uses what he has been told of St. Peter's in Rome to 
emphasize this point. Here too the observer realizes “the inadequacy of 
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his imagination for presenting the idea of a whole within which that imag- 
ination attains its maximum, and, in its fruitless efforts to extend this 
limit, recoils upon itself, but in so doing succumbs to an emotional delight” 
(CJ, 100). The mind is presented in both cases with an intuition of the 
infinite through a process of (attempted) measurement. As Kant’s 
examples show, this measurement requires a clarity of presentation that 
was anathemato Burke’s conception of the sublime. Here too Kant 
inscribes the all-important human observer as the locus of judgment and 
sublimity. 

Burke does offer a possible moditication of his ideas on clarity and 
obscurity in two brief passages concerning what he calls the “artificial 
infinity.” “Succession and uniformity of parts’ (E, 74) define this type, he 
says, and from it ‘a species of greatness’ (E, 139) (i. e. sublimity) can 
arise. The need for succession and uniformity here might seem to entail 
measurement. and clarity as well, but the pejorative appellation 
“artificial” and Burke’s own definitions and examples of the sublime, 
which invariably emphasize the generalness and suggestiveness that 
follow from obscurity, make it clear that Burke’s interests do not 
include the specificity of Kant’s mathematically sublime. “The images 
taised by poetry are always ot [an] obscure kind,’ he says,”... and even 
in painting a judicious obscurity ...contributes to the effect ot the 
picture” (E, 62). Indeed, as I will argue more full below, characterizations 
of the sublime by Kant and Burke respectively follow what was a largely 
German emphasis on particularity in art versus the usual British 
Preference forthe ‘“‘great’’ (and general) lines ot the ideal. We find 
this contrast exemplified by two of the most important art theorists 
of the day, Reynolds and Goethe. As Reynolds put it in his third address 
to the London Royal Academy, ‘‘the whole beauty and grandure of... art 
consists ...in being able to get above all singular forms, local customs, 
particularities, and details of every kind.”5 Goethe’s scintific concerns 
cause him to invert the relation between universal and particular found 
in Reynolds’ definition: “the artist; he says should “familiarize himself 
with inorganic matter, and withthe... operations of nature.... 

If we should forma true conception of art, we must descend to 
details, and to details of details.’’6 This and similar statements by Goethe 
offer us a key to the uniqueness of Kant’s mathematical sublime and to its 
representation in German landscape painting. 
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li, Representations of Infinity 


It is often said that Kant’s third critique is not really about art but 
rather its @ priort possibility in the faculty of judgment. While this is cer- 
tainly true, we should not therefore assume that Kant’s discussion of the 
pyramids and St. Peter’s is meaningless or that his theory of the sublime 
was either uninformed about or uninfluential for contemporary art. The 
context of his references to art gives us both sides of this issue. We are 
shown first that the sublime may be engendered by aesthetic aobjects. On 
the other hand, Kant immediately recoils from his own (unusual) 
enthusiasm to warn that the sublime cannot (contra Burke) actually inhere 
in “works of art, e.g. buildings, statues and the 'ike, where a human end 
determines the form’’ (CJ, 100), or even in natural objects that are 
“objectively purposive” or teleological. The one source he does allow here 
is ‘rude nature merely ... involving magnitude” (CJ, 100), but this too is 
at best an occasion for the sublime, which in itself must always be 
ascribed to the aesthetically judging subject. But Kant has done nothing 
less than make it possible for us to consider art objects and those of 
nature as if they are sublime, Properly speaking, it isthe effect of the 
mental representation given by intuition in the subject's mind that is 
sublime, but Kant demonstrates here that a physical representation--art-- 
or nature itself can stimulate the process of apprehension and comprehen- 
sion needed for sublimity to occur. My point is that contemporary 
German artists could easily have been inspired by Kant’s notion of the 
mathematically sublime to create works that in their detail and clarity 
look very different from those British paintings that followed the 
Burkean model. Because of the applicability of Kant’s theory to external 
nature, and because of the other specific examples he gives of the 
sublime--“‘mountain masses”; the ‘“thempestuous ocean” (CJ, 104)--it should 
not be a surprise that it was in the genre of landscape painting that the 
Germans augmented the vocabulary of the sublime. To establish the 
differences between Kant’s mathematically sublime and Burke’s notion 
and to underline the effect these differences had on contemporary 
landscape painting, I will compare two representations of the sublime that 
are typical, both of the approaches habitually taken by their respective 
schools of landscape painting--German and British--and of the focus on 
the Kantian (mathematical) versus the Burkean sublime. The Tyrolean 
Joseph Anton Koch’s Schmadribachfall of 1823 (original version, 1811) 
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(Fig. 1), and Turner’s Snow Storm: Hannibal and His Army Crossing the Alps, 
1812, (Fig,2) are conventionally cited and even classic examples of the 
landscape sublime that are nonetheless radically dissimilar in appearance 
and conception. Using one painting as a synecdoche for an entire 
national tradition forces me to overlook distinctions and exceptions to the 
trend I set out, but more importantly in this context, this approach allows 
us to see vividly a strong and unremarked contrast between theories 
and representations of the sublime, a contrast that would be buried 
in a cross section examination of landscape paintings. 

The Schmadribachfall by Koch (Fig.1) can be seen as an 
incarnation of Kant’s mathematical sublime. According to 
the artist, this landscape is “a true portrait after nature,” and he is proud 
of the amount of visual detail presented.? Koch’s claim comes from a 
detailed written description of the work that he supplied to a prospective 
buyer; his words capture the picture’s most significant characteristic--and 
that which tiliates it with Kant’s mathematically sublime--the fact that 
each part of the surface is remarkably and equally visible. The scene, he 
writes, 

presents a view in the Swiss Alps....[A] magnificent 
wilderness with glacial cascades, [and] clouds--which in part 
veil the mountains--make up the background. In the middle 
you find an impenetrable forest of tirs and other wild 
vegetation, and rock fragments intermixed with rushing 
water. The foreground isthe depth of the valley... into 
which the water pictured above rushes. 
But the traditional fore, middle, and background mentioned by Koch do 
not function in the usual way by leading the observer into the picture. 
Instead, the robust diagonal lines created by the riverbanks, the edges 
of the forest, andthe cliffsin the upper center of the canvas form a 
zig-zag pattern that leads our gaze from bottom totop (or vice versa) in 
planimetric fashion, rather than moving into depth volumetrically, as the 
then conventional use of one-point and aerial perspective in the composi- 
tion of landscape paintings would dictate, The supposedly distant mountain 
peaks are depicted in as much detail as the ducks in the immediate 
foreground, and as a result, some of Koch’s contemporaries as well as more 
recent commentators have found his rendering of space confusing.® But 
the clarity and visibility of Koch’s Schmadribachfall is the touchstone 
of a new, and thus potentially unintelligible, aesthetic of particularity. 
Like the figure in the foreground, we as observers of the painting view 
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nature’s detail; once again, the aesthetically judging subject is central. 
And just as in Kant’s lesson about the pyramids, we are able to see 
everything ard at least attempt to see it whole. Ovr perception af Koch's 
landscape then mimics the ideal conditions that Kant prescribed for the 
experience of the mathematically sublime. Clarity ensures that 
no part is missed and that we can also try tocomprehend the whole in 
one intuition. The amount of visual information captures the idea of 
infinity often associated with the magnitude of the Alps, yet this same 
plenitude leads to the pleasurable defeat of the imagination that in tura 
spawns the feeling of sublimity. In addition, the visual and rational 
control over infinity that ultimately arises from the experience of this 
picture--because Koch allows us to visualize the seemingly incomprehen- 
sible multicity of nature--at the very least parallels Kant’s doctrine of the 
imagination and reascn working in harmony to produce the sublime. For 
Kant, the imagination must strive to present an intuition of 
infinity as one unit. In Koch’s Schmadribachfall it is as if the exact 
deliniation of natural phenomena makes this possible by facilitating the 
progressive alternation of apprehension and comprehension. Asin Kant, 
reason operatesin Koch’s picture by responding to the demand for 
measurement by making the clements of the picture clearly visible. 
Finally, the interpretation of Koch’s painting in terms of Kant’s theory 
is made even more compelling by the fact that the artist attended 
lectures on the critical philosophy given by his friend the critic Carl 
Ludwig Fernow at the Villa Malta in Rome in the winter of 1795.9 As I 
will argue in the section of this paper, this intersection of ideas and 
individuals was no coincidence, since Fernow, Koch, and Kant were all 
part of a characteristically German attentionto the exact details in 
Mature and landscape painting that arose in large measure from the 
contemporary advent of the science of geology.10 

Before turning to factors that I think help to explain the definition 
and pictorial representation of the mathematically sublime, however 
this type should be contrasted with the image of a very different sublime 
introduced earlier, one that trades on the darkness and obscurity favored 
by Burke, Turner’s tamous Snow Storm: Hannibal and His Army Crossing the 
Alps of 1812 (Fig.2). Asa recent critic puts it, ‘‘here indistinctness is the 
essence of the sublime,’ (Wilton. 72). The vortex of cloud engulfs 
Hannibal’s troops, whose disarray and terror is barely seen even though 
it is daytime because the storm has obscured the sun. For Burke, darkness 
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“is terrible in its own nature,” (B,144) and would have served here to 
heighten the sense of danger that preceeds the experience of the sublime, 
Too much visible detail would spoil the effect, as many cther British 
commentators contemporary with Turner also claimed. William Gilpin-- 
one of the main theorists of the picturesques-wrote in 1791 that “many 
images owe their sublimity to their indistinctness: and frequently what we 
call sublime is the effect of that heat and fermentation, which ensues in 
the imagination from its ineffectual efforts to conceive some dark, obtuse 
idea beyond the grasp, Bring the same within the compass of its 
comprehension, and it may continue great: but it will cease to be sublime” 
(Wilton, 72), Obscurity was often associated with the seemingly infinite 
extension of mountain ranges. The Reverend Richard Warner, who 
published two travels through the Snowdonia region of Wales in the late 
18th century, describes his descent down Mt. Snowdon in terms that also 
apply to Turner’s Hannibal: “We... proceeded through the gloom, 
following the steps of our conductor, who walked immediately before us, 
as we literally could not see the distance of a dozen feet. The situation... 
produced an effect that was very sublime. Occasional gusts of wind... 
Swept away the pitchy cloud ,. . and discovered immediately below us... 
an immense descent of vacuity and horror...” (Wilton, 44). 

By contrast, Koch’s Schmadribachfall is totally visible; in its almost 
obsessive clarity it seems to invite measurement and thusto represent 
Kant’s innovation over Burke--the mathematically sublime--while Turner’s 
picture captures the notion of the dynamically sublime that the two 
thinkers had in common. I am not suggesting that representations of the 
sublime had to follow one or the other direction completely but rather 
that this somewhat polarized view allows us to see what comes down to 
a difference in national approaches to the sublime in landscape painting. 
Where almost without exception British artists will exploit the fear 
attendant upon indistinctness, German painters achieved the sublime by 
overwhelming the viewer with detail. These alternate tendencies intorm 
all types of landscape depiction in both groups, not just that of the 
sublime. Until Constable, Britain’s outstanding landscapists--Wilson, J. R. 
Cozens Gainsborough, and Turner in most of later his work11--stayed 
away from their detail in landscapes, at least partly because they sought 
to make landscape like Reynolds’ vision of history painting, that is, to 
idealize itin accordance with Renaissance and Baroque models from 
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Italy. British artists saw this form of idealization as both different from and 
superior to what they decried as a German predilection unimportant 
detail. The welsh landscape painter Thomas Jones, for example, upon 
visiting the studio of philipp Hackert (a very successful German landscapist 
who wasa slightly older contemporary of Koch) complained that he, 
“Like most German artists, stud[ies] more the Minutiae than the grand 
principles” of art. 12 This judgment has persited in recent criticism, where 
for example, Hackert is compared unfavorably with J.R. Cozens by the 
editor of Jones’ memoirs: ‘Cozens’ style and manner are totally different 
from the dryness, pettiness and niggling detail which Hackert shows in 
his watercolors and the stilted elegance of his monochromes. Cozens aimes 
at breadth and simplicity, while Hackert prided himself on the detail 
which he studied on the spot in his effort to reproduce faithfully the 
variety of nature, though he therby confused his planes and obscured the 
larger lines of the landscape.” 13 Another otherwise astute British 
commentator underlines the fact that opinion continues to be divided along 
national lines when he boasts that ‘Turner does not attempt, like a club 
bore, to recount endless little incidents in detail” (Wilton, 74). What is 
missed in these remarks is the fact that the German artists were respo- 
nding to new ideas about their natural environment, not just painting 
detail out of ignorance. 14 Kant’s mathematical sublime and its embod- 
iment by Koch are both reactions to an increasingly scientific knowledge 
of the physical world, a knowledge that demanded precise deliniation in 
a theory of the sublime and its depiction alike. 


111. Science, Landscape, and the Kantian Sublime 

Most of those who study Kant’s Critique of Judgement today focus on the 
first part of the book, the ‘“‘Critique of Aesthetical Judgement,” and its 
discussion of the beautiful and sublime while ignoring or at best puzzling 
over the very inclusion of the lenghthy second part, the “Critique ot the 
Teleological Judgement.’ The result is often a de-contextualized reading 
that can impair our interpretation of Kant’s thoughts on aesthetics, since 
as one of Kant’s more perceptive contemporary readers—Goethe — discov- 
ered, the two sections are interdependent. ‘“‘Here I found my two most 
disparate interests juxtaposed”, Goethe writes, “the results of both art 
and science were discussed, and aesthetic and teleological judgements 
were mutually clarified . . . .It pleased me that poetry and compa- 
rative natural science were closely related, subject to the same standard 
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ot judgement.” 15 Kant’s critique of the faculty of judgement does indeed 
bring nature and art into proximity; all that divides them is the crucial 
but tenuous ascription of “‘purposiveness” to nature that Kant then 
applies by dividing the third critique into examinations of “aesthetical” 
and “teleological” judgment. And even though Kant explicitly states 
that aesthetic judgments of the beautiful and sublime must remain ‘‘pure’”’ 
by excluding the notion of teleology, the very examples he employs show 
just how important purpose isto aesthetic determinations, He cannot 
quite exclude the possiblility of human beauty, even though it “presupp- 
oses the concept of anend .. . [that] mars its purity” (CJ,73). The same 
purity forces himtotry toban “works of art... where a human end 
determines the form as well as the magnitude” (CJ, 100). But since Kant’s 
caveat appears immediately after his enthusiastic description of the 
pyramids and St. Peter’s that I discussed earlier, the admonition to exclude 
art objects from the category of the sublime is like that of the trial judge 
who instructs a jury to ignore a particularly juicy piece of evidence just 
heard. Despite his distiction between “‘subjective’ and ‘“‘objective” 
purpoSiveness in art and nature respectively, these realms are united in 
the makeup of the judging subject who sees them bothas if they are 
teleological. Kant’s idealism allows him to discuss art as sublime even 
though it strictly isn’t, and it grounds the possibility of scientific invest- 
igation by permitting the se of teleology—of design that underlies the 
assumption of continuity in nature that in turn is necessary for empirical 
science -’ by reflective judgement asa regulative conception for guidin 
our investigation’’ (CJ, 11, 24). Nature, Kant concludes, reveals teleology 
to us, which is in turn an organic principle ‘‘analogous to art.” 


My own endin showing the affinity between Kant's aesthetic and 
teleological judgments is to bring art and science together in relation to 
both the mathematically sublime and its representation by Koch. Like 
Goethe, Kant was an important philosopher of science, so we should not 
wonder if his interests in this sphere informed his ideas on aesthetics. He 
wrote and lectured on geography and related sciences, and it is clear from 
his reference to Benedict de Saussur (whose voyages dans les Alpes, 1779-96, 
Sought to embody geological information in both texts and pictures) 
during the discussion of the sublime in the Critique of Judgement that Kant 
understood the potential for interaction between art and science. 16 Both 
Kant and Koch were part of what a contemporary, the natural philosopher 
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Heinrik Steffens, identified as a foundational interest in geology that was 
“thoroughly German in origin.” 17 In Kant’s case, I would argue that the 
concern for the specifics of geographical/geological investigation found its 
outlet in his idea of the ‘mathematically sublime, that transporting fee'ing 
that could result from the knowledge and presentation in imagination of 
nature's details. For his part, Koch witnessed a passion for the nascent and 
particularly German earth sciences by citing a work on geography, AF, 
Buesching’s Weu Erdbeschreibung, 1766-69, as one of his two favorite books 
(the other was the Bible). 18 More importantly, his Schmadribachfali depicts 
erosion caused by the falling water and glacier. 19 And there is further 
evidence that Koch articulated controversial theories about the earth in 
this landscape. The picture’s detail allows usto see the clouds that hang 
near the mountain’s summit. In his Jtalian Journey of 1786-88, Goethe 
offers an explanation for this phenomenon: ‘When we look at mountains 
... pow shrouded in mists or wreathed in storm-tossed clouds... We 
attribute all these Phenomena to the atmosphere. . . But for a long time 
L have felt convinced that the most manifest atmospheric changes are due 
to[mountains’] imperceptible and secret influence.” 20 Goethe’s theory 
of a gravitational force that holds clouds around mountains adds another 
scientific dimension to Koch’s painting. Though we cannot be sure that 
the artist knew of Goethe’s theory, he often noted the interactions of 
mountains and atmosphere in his own travel records; on one occasion, he 
exclaimed over the great clarity of vision caused by acool mountain 
zephir. 211 would claim further that the transparency of Koch’s Schmadribachfall 
is a metaphor fora metaphysical visibility whereby these particulars 
operate as signs22 of man’s transcendental or noumenal essence in the way 
prescribed by Kant’s theory of the sublime. 


Goethe’s words once again provide a new entrance to our understa- 
nding of both Kant’s and Koch’s interest in scientfic detail and 
measurement. “Look not only for something behind the phenomena, “‘for 
these are themselves the theory.” 23 The very visibility found in Koch’s 
incarnation of the mathematically sublime leads us to a realization of our 
own supersensible nature. For Kant, “this idea of the supersensible ... is 
awakened in us by an object the aesthetic estimating of which strains the 
imagination to its utmost, whether in respect to its extension (mathe- 
matical), or of its might over the mind (dynamical)” (CJ, 120). The 
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transcendent does ground phenomena and in this Platonic way stands 
“behind” them, but we discover the noumenal sphere in the sublime preci- 
sely by looking at, rather than past or through, nature’s plenitude. Art, 
through the sublime, makes possible what should seem beyond human 
capacity, contact with the noumenon. The phenomenal world pictured by 
Koch is ultimately but a sign for its ontological antecedent, and is 
transparent in this way. But even more importantly, phenomena are 
transparent in the sense of initiating our vision of the noumena. We could 
say that “visibility” makes “vision” possible. 


Kant discusses the relation of man and the noumenal in the experi= 
ence of the sublime under the concept of morality. “Moral ideas” are 
requisite for the control of the terror that would otherwise exist when the 
reason—through its laws—allows sensibility to “look out beyond itself into 
the infinite, which is for it an abyss” (CJ, 115). He reiterates that 
“human nature” itself is the seat of the sublime and argues that the 
“practical” sphere revealed in the aesthetic experience has ultimate 
dominion over nature: the “sublime in external nature . .. is only 
represented asa might of the mind enabling it to overcome this or that 
hindrance to sensibility by means of mora! principles” (CJ, 124), This is 
said in the context of the dynamically sublime, but the reference to 
overcoming hindrances to sensibility applies equally to the mathematical 
variety, Because he has arrived at this set of assertions through 4 priori 
teasoning, Kant holds that man’s control and superiority is universal, 
where Burke’s notion of the sublime turns on pain and fear, and is thus 
merely empirical and individual, As a conclusion, I want to show briefly 
how this final dimension of Kant’s sublime is mirrored in contemporary 
German landscape paintings, 


Our ‘‘moral” dominion over nature is implied by the observer in 
Koch’s painting: he surveys and in this aesthetic sense controls the seem- 
ingly infinite plenitude of nature. Looking at Koch’s picture, we can do 
the same. Koch’s knowledge of science plays a role here too, since we are 
able to see the great—and ultimately transcedent or noumenal—themes 
of the earth’sdynamism through the water cycle and erosion that Koch 
makes visible, or the contemporary scientific theories of mountain building 
pictured by this and other German landscape painting. 24 Kant’s own 
example of the prospzct of a stormy ocean “threatening to overwhelm 
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and engulf everything” (CJ, 122) brings another famous image of the 
sublime to mind, Caspar David Friedrich’s Sea of ke of 1823-24 (Fig 3). 
While we cannot know whether or not Friedrich used Kant’s theories, 
the painting can be fruitfully re-interpreted in terms of the mathemati- 


cally sublime. 


For Kant the feeling of the sublime leads to the anthropemorphic idea 
of morality, yet in the context of the example just cited, he is still at pains 
to avoid teleological thinking in order to preserve the unicueness of the 
aesthetic. Thus wecannot see the ocean’s sublimity in terms of its 
(potential) harm to man Friedrich’s painting, I would claim, is both 
sublime and about man as the seat of this transcendental feeling, but it is 
not teleological. The picture is better interpreted as en Lrdlebenbild, an 
“‘earth-life-picture,” that relies on and embodies the geognostic theories 
of Friedrich’s close friend and art pupil, Carl Gustav Carus.25 The earth- 
life-picture was a new category invented by Carus to replace landscape 
painting with a new genre that was explicitly cognizant of geological 
science. What is most visible in Friedrich’s picture is the unstopable force 
of the ice flows that, like the rock strata26 that they resemble, crush the 
ship and its cargo. The image has traditionally been called either The Lost 
North Pole Expedition or The Lost Hope(the ship has been called the ‘‘Hope”)27 
titles that emphasize the allegory of human mortality. But the original 
title, The Sea uf Ice, should focus our attention in the first instance on 
the natural phenomena themselves. The blocks of ice move slowly but 
relentlessly, destroying anything in their path. The reference to man’s 
life and hopes is quite clear from the ship, now swallowed by the ice. Man 
and nature are ina sense antagonists, and we can understand why a 
pessimistic interpretation like the following is habitually given to the 
image: 

The blocks of ice turned skyward are an expression of the 
divinity of nature, and the debris of the boat represents the 
vulnerability of man and his inevitable failure to attain 
godliness; the wrecked ship itself represents the end of the 
‘navagatio vitae’... .The frozen wasteland is [also] an 
allusion to the paralysis that characterized German politics 
under the despotic administration of Metternich, and the 
ship is the coffin of liberty.28 

without denying the viability of this reading, it is possible to refine and 
augment itin mathematical sublime and of the scientific awareness that 


defines the earth-life-picture. The allusions to the earth’s history presen 
ted in Friedrich’s Sea of Ice proclaim a much extended timeframe in 
which to understand the relationship between man and nature. In this 
context, what we see is simply the ongoing cycle of life itself, Change is 
visible everywhere in what might at tirst seem to be a frozen and immo- 
bile landscape. Our individual ‘ lives are part of an eternal rhythm of 
disintegration and rebirth, just as water, for example, can be seen in its 
various states, from solid ice and melting snow in the foreground to the 
saturated mists and clouds in the distance. The sublimity of this canvas 
does not arise only from Burke’s idea of fear, but also—and equally—from 
Kant’s theory of the pleasure attendant upon the mind’s aesthetical use of 
reason tocontrol nature even in its apparently infinite power and 


extension. 
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On Rorty on Derrida on Heidegger 
on Representation 
with a Parable on Sending by Kafka 


MOSHE RON 


The proper task of this paper, in compliance with the Editor’s kind 
mandate, isto represent to the readers the “philosophical background of 
the modern concept of representation as developed by Derrida, Rorty, 
Foucault and others,” To do so in full might very well amount to rehear- 
sing or rewriting the entire history of Western philosophy, which is surely 
more than Ican deliver or you wish to be burdened with. A background, 
however, cannot maintain its proper rear or marginal position without 
the foregrounded contour, at least, of a central figure, here that “concept 
of representation”’ itself as “‘developed by Derrida... and others.’ The 
title I chose represents the centrality of these figures to my present 
concern. lt also represents some mediations, antecedents and detours with 
regard to these central figures and the original assignment, as well absten- 
sions and omissions (but can omissions be represented 2) 

Thus it is not the false modesty conventionally required in alluding 
to one’s own contribution which prevents me from adding my own name 
at the head (actually the chronological tail) of the list heading my title, 
You will by now of course have begun reading Ron on Rorty and so on 
(arather alluring alliteration ), but convention dictates that this fact 
should be indicated by the signature of the undersigned ( or someone else’s 
attribution of authorship ) which belongs at the bottom of the text and 
outside of it rather than in the title. If this is so it is perhaps because a 
title, presumed to be provided by the author, counts as an integral part of 
the text, whose purpose is to name its theme or present its contents, This 
consideration already lets loose a hornets’ nest of Derridean questions. Is it 
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true that signatures are extraneous tothe texts to which they must be 
appended ? For what reascn, under what ccnditicns and whet sanctions 
must the trace of the signatory be effaced from the text proper ? Are titles 
really names, or are they to be construed differently ? And if, as I have 
pretended to have complacently assumed above, they are integral to the 
text which they name and head, then why shoulda text name itself ? 
Why should it in addition to naming ( describing, representing etc. ) its 
object, also double itself within itself with a suspended name ? How does 
the extra spacing which keeps the title hovering over the actual body of 
the text make this doubling possible or perhaps necessary ? And if the 
title is not integral to the text proper, why should it be odd for the 
author’s name to figure in it ? Are signatures and titles then two different 
modes of externality ? of integrality ? Of liminality ? How different ? 
And what of forewords, prefaces, footnotes, appendices, editor’s notes, 
blurbs, epigraphs, quotations, plagiarisms, marginalia, epilogues, codas, 
envpois 2? What of potential items witheld but actually discussed in the text 
itself by way of digression ? 


If the concept of title can give us so much trouble, ( as it should, if we 
are as serious as Derrida about what is at stake in the integrity of the 
text ), then what can we make of the concept of representation, the 
modern one, specifically ? What ultimately ( but is that really the end ?) 
of the concept of concept ? This would raise the specter of Hegel, and if 
my head list does not extend further ahead, from Heidegger back to him, 
it is not merely because he is too heavy a figure for the alliterative symm- 
etry to be in good taste. And it is not because of false modesty or even just 
lack of space that I fail to survey not only Hegel but also Kant, Descartes, 
Aristotle and Platoon representation, to name but the principal parties 
to the adventures of representation in the West. Apart from any question 
of competence to take on this formidable tradition, it would be merely 
following Derrida’s example to ask what guarantee we might have for 
there being such a thing as ¢ concept of representation, whether ancient 
or modern, for all or some of these authors to have written on. For if 
such a concept there be, must if not be a unitary one ? Should it not main- 
tain a certain essence, ground or core, its own fixed identity, through 
thick and thin, Greek and Latin, French and German, ordinary and philo- 
sophical usage ? This type of problem, though phrased with less rhetorical 
elan, would undoubtedly seem more familiar to readers of recent English 
philosophy than quibbling about titles. 
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Somewhat surprisingly, although finally not quite unexpectedly, we 
have been witnessing especially during the past decade an interesting 
convergence between some radical trends Anglo-American philosophy and 
equally radical outgrowths of the Continental European tradition. There 
exists by now a whole mini-tradition of attempts at a rapprochement between 
the later Wittgenstein and Derrida.1Particulary effective in bringing 
Derrida’s impact into line with current philosophical concerns in the 
English-writing world has been Richard Rorty, who identifies himself as a 
Wittgensteinian and a Pregmatist.2 


In his major book to date, Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature (Princeton: 
University Press 1979), Rorty set out to debunk the claim of mainstream 
“normal” philosophy, especially since Kant, to be the foundational discipl- 
ine adjudicating the claims to knowledge of all branches of cultural 
activity. According to this view, says Rorty, “to know is to represent 
accurately what is outside the mind; soto understand the possibility and 
nature of knowledge is to understand the way in which the mind is able to 
construct such representations. Philosophy’s central concern isto be a 
general theory of repesentetion, a theory which will divide c ulture into 
the areas which represent reality well, those which represent it less well, 
and those which do not represent it at all (despite their pretense todo 
s0.)?3 The“analytic”’ philosophy stemming from Frege and Russell is, in this 
respect, one more varient of Kantian philosophy, ‘‘a variant marked 
principally by thinking of representation as linguistic rather than 
mental.” 4 The hyperdevelopment of Anglo-American philosophy of lang- 
uge in our century has led in fact to a growing segregation of philosophy 
as a specialized academic discipline. Much the same fate befell the attempt 
of Husserl’s phenomenology to ground the study of the mind in equally 
procedures (with possibly the exception of Ingarden’s application to liter- 
ary theory, which has been found useful by a number of literary theorists). 
“The result was,” says Rorty, “that the more ‘scientific’ and ‘rigorous’ 
philosophy became, the less it had to do with the rest of culture and the 
more absurd its traditional pretensions seemed.”°The Law was being laid 
where those for whose sake it was presumably necessary could not gain 
access to it. 


What isto blame for this situation is the notion, prevalent at least 
since Descartes, that a set of presuppositions determining the nature of 
the knowing subject is discoverable @ priori. This assumption is what gives 
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rise to the search fora general theory of representation, “all representa- 
tion; in familiar vocabularies and those not yet dreamed of, ‘emphasizes 
Rorty.6 Carried one step further towards the absurd one might say that 
the theoretical project of systematic philosophy amounts toa desire to 
discover “representations which cannot be gainsaid,” a single vocabulary 
which would definitively wear its truth- value on its sleeve. To go beyond 
what Rorty has chosen to make explicit, the mainstream search for a 
general theory of representation may thus seem as not so remote from the 
wacky attempts at constructing a foolproof universal language. 

Over against this conception of philosophy Rorty sets the example of 
what may seem at first a rather odd threesome of major figures: “If we 
have a Doweyan conception of knowledge, as what we are justified in 
believing, then we will not imagine that there are enduring constraints 
on what can count as knowledge, since will see ‘justification’ as a social 
phenomenon rather than a transaction between ‘the knowing subject’ and 
‘reality.’ If we have a Wittgensteinian notion of language as a tool rather 
than a mirror, we will not look for necessary conditions of the possibility 
of linguistic representation. If we have a Heideggerian conception of 
philosophy, we will see the attempt to make the nature of the knowing 
subject a source of necessary truths as one more self-deceptive attempt to 
substitute a ‘technical’ and determinate question for that openness to 
strangeness which initially tempted us to begin thinking.”? 

In the concluding section of his book Rorty sets out to restore dignity 
to this type of anti-philosophical philospher by introducing a distinction 
between two kinds of philosophers, “mainstream” or ‘‘systematic” on the 
one hand and “‘peripheral” or ‘edifying’? on the other. This is how the 
latter kind are characterized: ‘“‘These peripheral, pragmatic philosophers 
are skeptical primarily about systematic philosophy, about the whole project of 
universal commensuration. In our time Dewey, Wittgenstein and Heide- 
gger are the great edifying, peripheral thinkers. Al! three make it as 
possible to take their thought as expressing views on traditional philoso- 
phical problems (...). They make fun the classic picture of man, picture 
which contains systematic philcsophy, the search for universal commensu- 
ration in a final vocabulary. They hammer away atethe holistic point that 
words take their meaning from other words rather than by virtue of 
their representative character, and the corrolary that vocabularies acquire 
their privilege from the men who use them rather than from their trans- 
parency to the real.’”’8 
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Derrida clearly belongs in Rorty’s class of ‘peripheral’? philosophers. 
an epithet he would most likely not-be inclined to disown, even though 
not always for the same reasons. He is perhaps the most prominent such 
philosopher currently active on the Continental scene. -It comes as no 
surprise then to learn that his views on representation (insofar as they 
entitle him to have anything called ‘views’ ) are intensely critical, not to 
say heretical. There is hardly an item in his already-voluminous produce 
tion which does not in some way bear upon the problem(s) of representa- 
tion and related notions, the most important of which, in the present 
context, will be those of translation and communication. Simplified in 
the extreme on the classic concept of representation his position might be 
summarily presented as follows: to represent is to make present again, i. e. 
restore a lost presence; repersentation is nothing if not adequate to its 
object; the possibility of adequate representation depends on the accurate, 
Safe and permanent encapsulation of a word, an idea or a thing, itis in 
this that their ideality consists and only this can guarantee the possibility 
of their retrieval; translation isthe transfer of a retrievable presence 
trom verbal representaticn into another, from one language into another, 
from one medium to another; communication is the succesful sending and 
receiving of properly encapsulated presences (—messages) by subjects 
competent to pack and unpack them. BUT. argues Derrida, again, this 
ideal encapssulation never takes place, is impossible, inconceivable. Hence 
an utterly reductive hypersimplification of his stance might say bluntly: 
no representation, no translation, no communication. Not really. That 
is to say, not ideally. 


But this is a gross misrepresentation, for reductive simplification and 
bluntness are utterly foreign to Derrida’s temperament as a writer. The 
truth of this statement will be borne out by a reading of any of his 
exemplary texts. For starters ( for further reading ) one might suggest 
“White Mythology: Metaphor in the Philosophical Text’ or ‘“The Double 
Session,”10 whose richness and subtlety defy any attempt at summary 
presentation, More conveniently to our purpose isa more recent text 
entitled in its abbreviated English translation ( the text was curtailed; 
the title actually got expanded ) “Sending: On Representation.”11 This 
was delivered as the opening paper in a congress of French-language 
philosophical societies held at Strasbourg in 1980 and devoted to the theme 
of representation. It is entirely characteristic of Darrida’s procedure 
totake in asthe legitimate scope of his address the entire history of 
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Western philosophy as well as the actual circumstances of its delivery, 
Typically, again, he begins his sliding attack on the topic with a truncated 
quote (but can a quote be whole?), this time from “the French philosopher 
Henri Bergson” dated 1901: ‘Our word!2 representation is an equivocal 
word which ought never, according toits etymology, to designate an 
intellectual object presented to the mind for the first time. It ought to be 
reserved...’ etc.”’'3 Reserving further commentary much further in his 
presentation, Derrida thus somewhat ironically introducesthe most 
original motif of his early philosophical work, the insistence on the 
non-originality of all that counts asorigin in Western philosophical 
systems, Already in his first book he challenged Husserl’s principle of the 
privilege of the present moment, a major premise of the latter’s phenome- 
logy, by arguing that ‘“‘the presence of the present is derived from 
repetition and not the reverse.”’!* This, as Edward Casey reminds us, 
“derives from the rules that ‘absolute ideality is the correlate of 
indetinite repetition.” ‘Intellectual objects presented to the mind for the 
first time’ would be among the easier casualities of Derrida’s general 
offensive against the singularity, simplicity, indivisibility etc. of origins 
(provided, of course, that this offensive is judged to be succesful). 

One the one hand, then, Derrida insists that repetitions doubling is 
always insidiously at work in the heart of the same. On the otherhand, 
however, he no less insidiously insinuates that the same in its absolute 
ideality is never quite reproducible. The principle invoked here is that no 
word, concept or thing ever makes its appearance except in an absolutely 
different context which no description can exhaust nor any code fully 
determine.!5 Thus from the early stages otf his address he introduces the 
word ‘representation’ and its grammatical derivatives in a variety of 
idiomatic uses whose nuances defy translateability (certainly, on some 
occasions, the generally able translators of this particular text). The 
semantic unity of the concept thus put in jeopardy might seem to be in 
some part saved by the orderly distribution of themes among sections of 
the congress proposed by the organizers in order “to avoid too great a 
dispersion.” But here Derrida reminds his colleagues of a standard by 
which this orderly division is already judged fatal to any genvine 
philosophical pretension. ‘ You must imagine Socrates arriving in the 
early dawn of this Symposium, tipsy, late and asking: ‘You tell me that 
there is aesthetic, political, metaphysical, historic, religious and episte- 
mological representation (...), but in the end (. . .), you have not® nswered 
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the question: what is representation in itselfand in general ? What 
makes all these representations representations called by the same name ? 
What is the etdos of representation, the being representation of repesen- 
tation ?” Having said this Derrida pulls the ground from under the plato- 
nic question by commenting that “Socrates would never have been able to 
ask this kind of qestion about the word representation” because this word 
“translates no Greek word in any obvious way, leaving nothing aside.” 
A metaphysical sommersault is completed with the very next sentence 
declaring that “this is not one problem of translation among others, it is 
the problem of translation itself .’’ié 


It would seem then to be Derrida’s standard procedure in addressing a 
congress of French-language philosophical societies, whether in Strasbourg 
ot Montreal, to chip away at the ideality of the proposed theme concept 
by attacking its semantic unity and stability, while at the same time 
multiplying references to the actual context in which the discourse is 
being uttered. Thus in addition to the cognitive sense of representation, 
which isthe one that usually gets discussed in philosophical gatherings, 
he strategically highlights another important sense of this word, a legal 
or political one: ‘‘We are mandated, in one way or another, under some 
degree of legitimacy, to represent those [philosophical] societies here. We 
may be considered more or less explicitly instructed representatives, 
delegates, ambassadors, emissaries, I prefer to say envoys.’’17 He goes on to 
recall that “the event takes place ina city which, while it dces not, 
as it once very symbolically did, lie outside of France, is nevertheless not 
"just an French city. This frontier city is a place of passage and of 
translation...’ Is this a gratuitous historical or geographical! digression ? 
No, it leads right back to the big two-hearted river which is the subject 
itself (actually more Heraclitus’ than Hemingway’s): “It will be neither 
possible nor legitimate to overlook the enormous historical stake in this 
question of Latino-Germanic translation and of the relation between 
representation and the Stellen of Vorstellung or Darstellung. For some centuries 
it has been the case that assoon asa philysopher, of no matter what 
linguistic habits, engaged in an inquiry into represeantatio, Vor- or 
Darstellen, he finds himself on both sides of the frontier, on both banks of 
the Rhine...”78 Part of the trouble seemsto reside in the prefix which 
provoked Bergson’s condemnation (and which Derrida submits to a subtler 
and more learned discussion than can be reproduced here) : “As represen- 
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tation,’ in the philosophical code or in ordinary language, Vorstellen seems 
tomean simply, as Heidegger embhasizes, to place, to dispose before 
oneself, a sort of theme or thesis, But this sense of being-before is already 
at work in ‘present.’ Praesentatio signifies the fact ot presenting and 
repraesentatio that or rendering present, of summoning as a power-of-bringing- 
back-to-presence.’’19 

An implication of the prefix is the only thing which prevents Heid- 
egger from figuring asthe unqualified hero of Derrida’s “Envoi.” It is 
out of the latter’s essay **The Age of the world Picture”? that he “‘lifts 
out,” as he says, the “most palpable articulation”? of the problem(s) of 
representation and the history of philosophy: “the Greek world did not 
have a relation to what-is asto a conceived image or a representation 
(here Bild). There whatsisis presence; and this did not, at first, derive 
from the fact that man would look at what-is and have what we calla 
representation (Vorstellung) of it as the mode of preception of a subject. 
Ina similar way, in another age (and it is about this sequence of ages or 
epochs, <eitalter, arranged to be sure in a nonteleclogical fashion but 
grouped under the unity of a destiny of Being as fate [envoi], Geschick, that 
I would like to raise the question later on), the Middle Ages related 
itself essentially to what-is as to an ens creatum. ‘To be something that-is’ 
(‘etre-un-etant’) means to belong to the created order; this thus corresponds 
to God according to the analogy of what-is (analogia entis), but, says Heide- 
gger,the being of what-is never consists in an object (Gegenstand) brought 
before man, fixed, stopped, available for the human subject who would 
Possess a representation of it. This will be the mark of modernity. ‘That 
what-is should become what-is in representation (literally in the being- 
represented, in det Mor, estelltheit), this is what makes the epoch (eitalter) 
which gets to this point anew epoch in relation to the preceding one.’ 
lt isthus only in the modern period (Cartesian or post-Cartesiin) that 
What-is is determined as an ob-ject present before and for a subject in the 
form of repraesentatio or Vorsteilen.?24 


Taking a deep breath after this lengthy quote we might pause to 
note that the modern conception of representation was, according to this 
view, the work of men like Descartes and his rationalist and empiricist 
followers during the 17th and 18th centuries. Rather than seek to mode- 
rnize it even further, or replace it witha better, updated concept of 
tepresentation, men like Heidegger, Derrida or Rorty propose to deconst:- 
ruct it as thoroughly and as definitively as they can. 
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But has Heidegger’s epochal model done the jok for representation in 
all its senses without residue ? Derrida seems to adhere to this model so 
closely that he feels inclined to apologize to his colleagues and compatr- 
iots for his quasi-reverential treatment of Heidegger. He notes approv- 
ingly that the latter does not view the modern reign of representation 
asamere accident in the history of the West, and he warns against 
the illusion that undermining the authority of representation might or 
should accomplish ‘‘some rehabilitation of immediacy, of orinigal simpli- 
city, of presence without repetition or delgation.”22 And yet if neither 
by accident nor by teleological design, how could the modern age arise ? 
“Now if for the Greeks, according to Heidegger, the world is not essen- 
tially a Bild, an available image, a spectacular form offered to the gaze 
orto the preception of a subject; if the world was first of all presence 
(Anwesen) which seizes man or attaches itself to him rather than being 
seen, intuited (angeschaut) by him, if it is rather man who is taken over 
and regarded by what-is, it was nevertheless for the world as Bild, and 
then as representation, to declare itself among the Greeks, and this was 
nothing less than Platonism.”23 “The world of Platonism would thus 
have given the send-off for the reign of representation, it would have 
destined it without itself being subjected to it.”24 q 


It isthus through this original rending of the seamless web of 
Awesenheit by the Platonic idea that Derrida’s critique of Heidegger begins 
to emerge. Only such a reading of Platonism, he seems to suggest, enables 
Heidegger to detach the modern age and single it out from the Greek and 
yet keep them, however secretly, still unified. Heidegger is thus seen to 
maintain the restitutive value of the re- of representation, which thus 
tempts one to say, as Derrida putsit, that ‘‘it is itself detached, sent, 
delegated, taking the place of what in it dissembles itself, suspends itself, 
reserves itself, retreats and retires there, namely Anwesenheit or even 
presence.”’25 But Derrida, as Edward Casey notes helpfully in this conne 
ction, does not view representation as any mode of restoration of the same 
at all: ‘As repetition isthe production of difference within the same— 
and not at alla return to the strictly selfeidentical—the ‘originary’ 
activity of representation qua representation is disseminative rather than 
gathering or unifying. With this programmatic point in hand, Derrida can 
add that Heidegger’s epochal interpretation of the age cr representation 
as derivative from the era of Greek presence—however admirably indirect 
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this derivation may be — itself depends on an unanalyzed model of 
representation as delegation-of-power.” 

Derrida summarizes this epigramatically by writing that “everything 
begins by referring back (par le renvot), that is to say, does not begin.’’26 
One consequence is that “we shal! not be able to assign periods or have 
some period of representation follow upon these renvois, As soon as there 
are renvois, and it is always already, something like representation no 
longer waits and we must perhaps arrange to tell this story differently 
...27 But according to what other narrative paradigm, what law ? And 
can the law itself be represented, or is it irrepresentable, the product of 
what is not representable in the endless back-referencing of back refere- 
nces or its cause through the prohibition of representation ? With such 
formulations Derrida place himself in the vicinity cf questions long 
debated in the Judaic tradition, and he finds/no better way to slide toa 
stop then by summarizing his reading of Kafka’s parable from The Trial, 
“Before the Law” ‘The guardian of the law and the man from the coun- 
try are ‘before the law,’ Vor dem Gesetz, says Kafka’s title, only at the cost 
of never coming to see it, never being able to arrive at it. It is neither 
presentable nor representable, and the ‘entry’ into it, according to an 
order which the man from the country interiorizes and gives himself, is 
put off until death.’”’28 ' 

I have now successfully concluded my refutation of Derrida on repre- 
sentation (communication and translation). If you now for sure know 
what his views on this subject are, then they must have been translated, 
represented and communicated to you through the agency of my reference- 
studded text. There is, of cours2, the alternative possibility that you have 
noclear and distinct idea of Derrida on representation, But then | would 
ask you to take my text as the illustration ofa succestul act of communi- 
cation Derrida’s success in communicating to me his convictions about 
irrepresentability, his skepticism, his mannered obscurity perhaps, a succ- 
ess which his views (if they id not rule out his having something called 
‘views’} presumably rule out, So, if 1 have abused of the Editor’s kind 
mandate. I shall not continue to do so by pressing any further the ludic- 
rous claim to have been in any sense duly delegated to represent before 
you the truth on Rorty on Derrida on Heidegger. 

As to the parable on sending by Kafka, it is to be introduced by a 
brief narrative: in May 1983 Derrida visited Jerusalem and read at the Van 
Leer Institute a text entitled “Before the Law,”’ Called upon the next day 
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asone of four commentators to comment on Derrida’s commentary of 
Kafka’s parable gave a representaticn, which is hereby reproduced: 
knowing I was to speak last, and knowing that by then, that is now, all 
relevant comments will have been made, [ decided simply to repeat to you 
Derrida’s message soas tooffer my own insignificant refutation of it. 
What Lhave in mind is not only the message contained in the speech he 
uttered last night in that other auditorium with the spacious and loftily- 
mounting open staircases (] mean at the Van Leer Institute, of course ), 
but also, if possible, the message he has been whispering to me personally 
over some years, on several occasions when I saw him in ‘live’ performance 
as well as many others when his masterly presence had to be pupplemen- 
ted as best it could by Written texts. 


Yet sitting at my desk by the window, as this beautiful Jerusalem 
evening was falling (but this is perfectly ordinary in this town) I had 
great difficulty figuring out that message to myself. I also had to figure 
out a way of representing it to you, which would be both appropriate for 
the occasion and, at the same time, fail entirely, if possible, to disfigure 
the message brought us by our distinguished visitor from another country. 

It occurred to me at last, that since Derrida has told me time and 
time again, that a message cannot ever simply be figured out and repre 
sented in the original splendor of its jdeal identity, I simply could not 
te!l you WHAT he said (in any event I suppose that you have hard that 
as well as I did). But this does not mean that he is utterly immune to any 
form of repetition. 


To show that one has grasped Derrida’s meaning, I thought, one would 
have to do, however humbly, what he did, for instance last night. So ins- 
tead of presuming to speak about something I decided to present you with 
another text, my own message. 


That I cannot do so properly, of this I am sorely aware. For if 1 wished 
todoit properly, for instance, cater to the special communicative needs 
of a privileged addressee, our guest then | would have had to whisper his 
message back to him in his own (or his mother’s ) tongue, in this case 
“the language of Racine.” But in French I would necessarily have been, 
in the words of King James ( Exodus: 6;30 ), ‘‘of uncircumcized lips” (alth- 
ough true to my name). En plus, plusieurs des spectateurs assembles dans 
cette belle sale spacieuse sans mursen serait reduits, pour citer les mots 
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qui ne figurent pas dans la traduction de King James (Exodus: 20:18), a 
‘voir les voix” sans les entendre, 


VWOIV InMpann D9 RK IOXY AID AVP AA AD ATP 


STI Oy oN TIDY KPA TdT 


As soon asl reached the decision thus to proceed, my worst problem 
became a terible sense of insecurity. This led me to cast about for auth- 
orities to protect this poor miserable brainchild of mine, my little public 
oration on ideal representation, I was quite ready to give up in despair 
when anold friend of mine, an ex-con of hispanic (some say Jewish ) 
origin (and this information rules out pierre Menard) gave me the 
common-sense advice to go ahead and dream up my authorities, if I feund 
their presumed protection so necessary. 

The reality principle then directed me to the work of Jacques Lacan, 
an authority if there ever was one, because I thought I could sniff out. 
in last night’s address, especially around the hairy spots, some traces of 
his “Seminar on ‘The Purloined Letter’ ” — Poe’s, that is. But there 
again, the way was blocked as far as this short short-notice Presentation 
was concerned, for I know — having helped to carry over to America 
“The Purveyor of Truth” and being dimly aware of Barbara Johnson’s 
contribution to this subject — I know, alas, that, todo that properly I 
would have to fight my way through a huge crowd of arguments, crammed 
to bursting with their own refuse. 


Having thus broached my message the back way, as it were, I can 
finally place it before you. It isan imperial message, Kafka’s imperial 
message, it starts out as an event incontestable in its eventness, taking 
its origin in a bed before being carried up through loftily-mounted stair- 
Case, it is seen but not heard, repeated but most likely not understood, 
its content is irretrievable although its context is as transparent as the 
space of this auditorium, its signatory becomes dead upon sending it off, 
its addressee would be dead if it could ever reach him, out there, in the 
country, where he cowers in deference to a word which is law. To concl- 
ude, let me point out that Kafka’s ‘Imperial Message” reproduces rigorously 
the problematic of an earlier paper of Derrida’s, a paper entitled “‘Signat- 
ure evenement contexte,’ which shares with last night’s address the 
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common feature of having been produced fora foreign audience ona 
foreign continent, where to all intents and purposes the Anglo-American 
mode of philosophizing is 
law. You may overhear now, as Kafka’s message is being Whispetad back 


to Derrida. 


AN IMPERIAL MESSAGE 


The Emperor, so it runs, has sent message to you the 
humble subject, the insignificant shadow cawering 
in the remotest distance before the imperial 
sun; the Emperor from his deathbed has sent a 
message to you alone. He has commanded the mess- 
enger to kneel down by the bed, and has whispered 
the message to him;so much store did he lay on it 
that he ordered the messenger to whisper it back 
into his ear again. Then bya nod of the head he 
has confirmed that it is right. Yes, before the assem- 
bled spectators of his death—all the obstructing 
walls have been broken down, and on the spacious 
and loftily-mounting open staircases stand in a ring 
the great princes of the Empire-before all these he 
has delivered his message. The messenger immediat- 
ely sets Out on his journey; a poWerful,an indefatig- 
able man; now pushing with his right arm, now with 
his left, he cleaves a way for himself through the 
throng; if he encounters resistance he points to his 
breast, where the symbol of the sun glitters; the way, 
too, is made easier for him than it would be for any 
other man. But the multitudes are so vast: their nu- 
mbers have no end. If he could reach the open fields 
how fast he would fly, and soon doubtless you would 
hear the welcome hammering of his fists on your 
door. But instead how vainly does he wear out his 
strength; still he is only making his way through 
the chambers of the innermost palace; never will he 
get tothe end of them; and if he succeeded in that 
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nothing would be gained; he must fight his way ne- 
xt down the stair; and if he succeeded in that 
nothing would be gained; the courts would still have 
to be crossed; and after the courts the second outer 
palace;and once more stairs and courts; and once- 
more another palace; and so on for thousands of yea- 
rs; and if at last he should burst through the 
outermost gate—but never, never can that happen 
~the imperial capital would lhe before him, the 
center of the world, crammed to bursting with its 
own refuse. Nobody could fight his way through 
here, least of all one with a message from a dead 
man—But you sit at your window when evening 
falls and dream it to yourself. 
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Music and Representation 


GORDON EPPERSON 


The title is a neat one, but it is yet another key that opens a semantic 
Pandora’s Box. As must be so in all theorizing about music, a1 instrumen- 
tality appropriate to one modality of human discourse___. language is 
invoked for the analysis of an altogether different modality, That lang- 
uage can be a snare and a delusion, whether it attempts to explicate some 
territory within its own domain or makes excursions (bold or tentative) 
into remoter realms, was generally recognized and acknowledged long 
before the Derridean revolution, which further compounded the uncert« 
ainty that is endemic in aesthetic théory. 





“It is the business of philosophy to make sense of experience,” said 
Susanne Langer. What an old-fashioned ring this has ! Ironically, despite 
her aim of clarification, her hypotheses have engendered a great deal of 
controversy: and, even among her supporters, have been widely misund- 
erstood. Yet she has contributed more seminal insights to musical theory 
than any other savant of our century. Her arguments identifying music 
as aunique (and “‘non-discursive”’) symbolism have ‘‘made sense,” especi 
ally to many practicing artists, whom philosoyhical writers seldom bother 
to address directly. As for seeking out those persons most intimately 
engaged in music-making_.and this would seem to be the most promi- 
sing course for philosophers of music: a course which Langer, virtually 
alone, has followed_____this has obviously never occurred to most of 
them. . 

But musicians, even more than painters and sculptors, are conscious 
of the limitations of written and spoken language and indeed know the 
impossibility of “representation” of music in words, (Poets, too, are more 
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likely than philosophers to understand, from direct experience, where 
words “leave off.”” Though they exercise a rightful hegemony over words, 
it is within the power of poets, at best, to communicate something other 
than, and more than, information.) “Reading (or speaking) between the 
lines,” then, comes naturally to artists, who, through their production 
of hand and eye and ear are accustomed to moving through terrain where 
the word is a stranger. When they talk of their work, as they do, chara- 
cteristically, with zest and penetration, they use words as pointers, 
nothing more: to be understood in the context of whatever is taking 
shape. Very little of this spontaneous talk is ever recorded. (Philosophers, 
therefore unless they are among the fortunate ones who enjoy 
unmediated experience of an art_____remain ignorant.) Langer has aptly 
described such vivid, informal use of language as “studio metaphor.” 





The making of music____like the hearing of it_____is an empirical 
business, and its manifestations are ephemeral. The musician, like the 
poet, is keenly aware of ‘perpetual perishing.” If the convoluted theori- 
zing of Jacques Derrida could somehow be translated into a more 
accessible, less esoteric, idiom, the perceptive musician would be likely 
to get the drift, But in contrast to the philosopher, who must hold to the 
word even in the face of deconstruction, the musician can get along with- 
out words altogether. 


In writing an essay, however, one must have recourse to them. And 
the writing, certainly in traditional terms, is logocentric: which music, 
essentially, is not. 


This has been a necessary prologue. 


Every proposition is open to question. In the past, any challenge has 
presumably been made in the interest of some “truth-value,” in the 
expectation_____to employ a terrible philosophic jargon which is never- 
theless widely understood __of determining to what extent something 
“is the case.”? And undoubtedly, in many instances, this is still... the 
case. But the multiplying and wide dissemination of theories is likely to 
induce a certain passivity, and at times even a sense of hopelessness, in 
the truth-seeker. It is impossible, of course, for any individual to keep 
abreast of the prolific outpourings: ind the heartening spectacle of an 
Aesthetic Renaissance is accompanied by profound psychological fatigue. 
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At a cultural juncture such as ours, Edgar Allan Poe might well ask, once 
again, “Is there balm in Gilead ?” 

What I want to suggest is that the speculative literature in its 
quantity and range may undermine any residual impulse to seek answers 
——..or partial solutions to problems. Are we doomed merely to play 
with ideas which enjoy roughly equal status in the intellectual commu- 
nity, all tenacious of life, brutally attacked and defended, but none 
more than any other_____representing ‘‘the case ?” 

Finaltty, to be sure, is no desideratum. Defensible hypotheses, however, 
are another matter. In science, theories some and go, are tested : and 
those adopted are later superseded, pace flat-earth precepts and Creation- 
ism. But in the arts, doctrines which are patently false are perpetuated 
far beyond their natural lifespans, and fervently defended : not only by 
those who might be dismissed as superstitious or simply deluded, but hy 
persOns with impressive professional credentials. 

In illustration, let us take the most obvious example of alleged 
“representation” in music : program music, so-called, in its various manife- 
stations. Any music to which some verbal agenda is attached will qualify 
asa member of the genre. Now the alliance of music and extra-musical 
association may be eminently successful, artistically. This is undeniable, 
and does not relate to the argument, although it is relevant to point out 
that no “program,” however excellent in itself, will redeem inferior 
music, 

But widespread disagreement continues between proponents of refere- 
ntialism and non-referentialism, respectively : the former holding that music 
can express outside, or ‘‘extrinsic’’ meanings, as well as embodied, or 
intrinsic ones; while the latter, not denigrating the extra-musical assoc- 
jations per se, maintain that music communicates its essential meaning 
independently through its peculiar tonal modality; whatever is superim- 
posed, then, may be an enhancement; but different constituents have 
nevertheless been brought into juxtaposition and there isa distinction 
to be made between them. This is obviously the stronger argument. 

Yet Leonard Meyer, in his Emotion and Meaning in Music, equates the 
genres when he refers to ““designative” and ‘‘nondesignative’’ meanings, 
Yes, he says: music can and does commun:cate both kinds of meanings. 
But the crucial question, which he does not address, is how each kind of 
meaning is apprehended by the listener. In the same way ? Obviously 
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not : nor is this flat denial an instance of question-begging, incontrovert- 
ible evidence being always at hand. For essential musical meaning is 
accessible only through hearing, isa private experience, and cannot be 
communicated through any outside agency. (In contrast, knowledge about 


music___._.its formal structure, for example____can be transmitted 
verbally.) 
“Designative,’ or extra-musica! meanings, are arbitrary. But when 


they appear to make a close “fit,” as they invariably do in the best exams 
ples, one easily Jdelieves; and so great isthe power of association, the 
connection seems to be inherent. Yet the likelihood of envisaging Don 
Quixote or Don Juan on a first hearing of those tone poems by Richard 
Strauss, bearing their names, isas remote asthe probability of one’s 
travelling to another galaxy in this century. The crucial point is that 
one has to be told. Then, and only then, may one member of the artistic 
dyad be said to represent the other. 

The foregoing distinction is demonstrable, and may be tested and 
confirmed by anyone who wishes, at any time. But that clarification, 
which continues to elude not only the general public, but many otherwise 
philosophically astute observers, deals with representation in the most 
elementary way only. The problem is not so easily disposed of. 

Clearly, there is “representation’’ in music: and representation of 
a kind. to borrow Wordsworth’s phrase, “far more deeply interfused,” 
accessible to the sensitive listener, and available on its own terms 
Anyone who speaks of “getting something out of” music is acknowledging 
the presence of meaning, or ‘‘import.” Such testimony as evidenced by 
that cliche, is ordinarily concomitant to recognition and the desire for 
repetition. We are now outside the logocentric confines, but not beyond 
concept : because there is something ‘‘there,’’ however fluctuating its 
lineaments; and meaning unless indeed we surrender our view of 
language as an instrumentality of human discourse and elect, instead, to 
regard ourselves as victims of a sovereign Linguistic_.signities, in any 
humane vernacular, a keenly intuited, if not readily identifiable, sub- 
Stratum of apprehension. The iadispensable human context invalidates 
Hanslick’s dictum that ‘music means itself.” 

The connection between music and human emotion, as yet but little 
understood, is constantly remarked upon, and it has ever been so: 
composers, performing musicians, and myriad listeners have given 
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impressive testimeny to some kind of relationship there. But any inference 
based on this consensus, to the effect that music represents emotion, requires 
avery close scrutiny. If music does have such a function, what is its 
modus operandi ? 

Nothing so simple as a direct correspondence between fleeting 
feelings’ and a work of musical art is observable. Inevitably, then, the 
repport between music and human emotion____affirmed, albeit vaguely, 
so universally_.__must be of a general kind: a complex symbolism for 
which the term representation is inadequate. 


Symbolism, in any of its guises, is representation. But representation 
of the most obvious kind, though it undoubtedly qualifies as a symbolism, 
is neither interesting nor apposite to our purpose. The complex way in 
which music may beconstrued todepict “the life of feeling” is, in con- 
trast to the simplicity of one thing’s “‘standing for another,”’ a challenge 
to both hemispheres of the brain :__and to human intuition as well, 
wherever that may reside. 

In order to get off the ground, as it were, let us consider Langer’s 
nice distinction between “sign” and ‘‘symbol,’”? wherein she ascribes the 
fundamental utilitarian uses of symbolism to the former, and the more 
recondite aspects tothe latter. The existence of such hierarchical 
structure in symbolic representation is apparent even to those who do not 
subscribe to her terminology. The distinction is useful, moreover, not 
only in reading Langer, but in setting aside the numerous examples of 
symbolism which do not, in this context, merit our attention. Among 
these are such well-known devices as text-painting; the intricacies of 
musical numerology (whether exhibited in the isorhythmic motet, 
instances of ‘‘dynamic symmetry” in Bach chorales,the Schillinger system; 
or___indeed___the various manifestations of serial technique), or 
mechanically induced “imitaticns of nature.” All these, whether arcane 
or easily accessible, are inthe domain of sign language and must be 
understood discursively or not at all. 

Adamant philosophical opponents of the “nonsdiscursive” symbol 
remain ignorant, inexplicably, of the long tradition which that concept 
represents. But perhaps it isn’t inexplicable, after.-all, in view of the 
literary nature of that tradition in the nineteenth century. (But why 
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should philosophers, incorrigible truthseekers, be so befuddled by 
obstacles that are nothing more than terminological ?) For Goethe, the 
symbol wasa ‘concrete universal.”? Carlyle compared the symbol to an 
iceberg: partly revealed, largely hidden. More broadly, nineteenth 
century literati conceived of the symbol as “any formal unity.” And the 
French symbolist poets, for whom Mallarme was the leading theorist, 
sought a veritable synaesthesia of modalities, in which life and art were 
inextricably intertwined. 

The transmogrification of human dynamism into music effects a 
containment stylized,” to be sure__in the work of art. There is, 
therefore, “representation’’; but more, there is, as it were, a “‘capture”’ of 
emotion; and the music, consequently, is, in whatever measure, what it 
“stands for.’ (‘A poem should not mean but be,” said Archibald Macleish.) 
Recognizing, in some widely touted ‘masterpiece’ of any era, its capacity 
to be brought to life again and again, and to speak (in the phraseology of 
the old Anglican prayerbook) to ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men,” the 
inference commonly drawn that an experience of profound significance 
can take place in human perception, through the agency of such music, 
appears altogether justified. (Inferences as to possible cathartic and thera- 
peutic values may also be drawn;a consideration of these, however, is 
beyond the scope of this paper.) 

But ascribing to music the power to encapsulate and evoke emotion 
as 8n exclusive function must still be, despite the magnitude of sucha 
claim, an oversimplification. The dynamism of both thought and feeling, 
perceived asa unity, would correspond more accurately, I suspect, to the 
sources Of musicin human experience. We need not go so far, perhaps, as 
Nietzsche, poetphilosopher, who declaimed, in exaltation, that “‘language 
can never adequately render the cosmic symbolism of music, because 
music stands in symbolic relation to the primordial contradiction and 
primOrdial pain in the heart of the PerimalUnity, and therefore symho- 
lizes a sphere which is beyond ard before all phenomena.”! 

More sober voices have reiter. ted the same message. Edmund Gurney, 
Nietzsche’s contemporary, put it this way : ‘The ground which preclude 
verbal interpretations and set ve:bal descriptions lie at the root of the 
art’s wide comprehensibility and ‘l\iffusion.’”’? Susanne Langer, more than 
half a century later, observed that “the limitations inherent in verbal 
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conception and discursive forms of thought are the very ratson d’etre of 
artistic expression,’’3 

Despite a long acquaintance with her thought, I have found it strange that 
Langer subsumes, implicitly, mind within emotion; and yet, paradoxically, 
her magnum opus bearsthe title Mind. When she speaks of art as an 
analogue Of emotive life___and music, hence, as a tonal analogue of that 
life_._she is acknowledging art as representative in #hat sense. But 
*thought-feeling,’ or some acceptable equivalent, would seem to fit the 
case better. 


Gurney published The Power of Seund in 1880. William James, who 
reviewed it, hailed the work as the most important book on aesthetics in 
the English language : an estimate which, a century later,] am tempted 
to second. (Being ‘“‘up-to-date” in aesthetic theory is, in any case, a lau- 
ghable idea.) Its neglect from the first a neglect which has continued 
to the present day___was explained by several preceptive readers among 
Gurney’s own circle, who observed that the book was too philosophical 
for musicians, too musical .for philosophers. Whatever the reason, its 
neglect has meant a loss for everybody concerned with the philosophy of 
music. 





Gurney’s description of music as ‘ideal motion” fulfills all the 
requirements of Langer’s symbolic analogue: “In the imaginatve work the 
ideas and emotions are embodied as such, to be again and again reawakened 
as such.’’4 Gurney, like Langer, was an organicist. (I can find no evidence 
that Langer ever read Gurney; her thought, nevertheless, has many 
affinities with his. )»Where Langer speaks of “the forms of sentient 
being” which art gives expression to, Gurney maintains that music ‘“‘con- 
denses a very large amount of inner life,”’ 

Corroborating both, John Dewey___-still another much neglected 
theorist in this sphere sees music as depicting the “‘stir, agitation, 
movement, the particulars and contingencies of existence.” In a most 
remarkable passage, he says that “‘music complicates and intenssfies the 
process of genial reciprocating antagonism, suspense and reinforcement, 
where the various ‘voices’ at once oppose and answer one another.’ 

Dewey is noted, in general, for the felicity of his prose style, nor are 
we especially concerned with that quality just now; but in those lines, 
surely, he comes close, if he does not altogether succeed, in bursting 
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logocentric bounds: in pointing, that is to say, toward what language is 
incapable of communicating. 


Alfred North Whitehead was responsible for the long life of present- 
ational immediacy as aconcept in artistic experience. Its difference from 
representational can be most easily understood in the notion of the non- 
discursive symbol as objective: an entity which does not merely “stand 
for’’_._or in place of____something else. The symbol may, indeed, and 
characteristically does, signify an “other,” or “more,’’? as well; its 
boundaries are not fixed. Gurney expressed the identical insight, using 
the term presentative, Gurney’s ‘‘organic’”’ postulates, affirming the insepara- 
bility of matter and form, were subscribed to both by Whitehead and 
Langer. Gurney emphasized the pertinence of his organic and presentative 
canons to music in particular : “The successions of intensity and relaxa- 
tion, the expectation perpetually bred and perpetually satistied, the 
constant direction of the motion to new points, and constant evolution 


of part from part, comprise an immense amount of alternations of posture 
and of active adjustment of the will.”6 


Philosophic neglect of the musical practitioner, which I spoke of 
earlier, is nowhere more evident than in the example which the late 
Roger Sessions affords us. Should we not listen with special interest to 
what a composer has tosay about his art ? Yet one may look in vain, in 
most of the theoretical literature, for references to Sessions, one of the 
most verbally articulate and eloquent of twentieth century composers. 
His two large contributions to aesthetics, The Musical Experience (1949) and 
Questions About Music (1970), were delivered originally as public lectures : 
the earlier ones «at the Juilliard School in New York City, and the later 
ones, many years later, at Harvard University where he held the Norton 


Chair of Poetry in 1968-69. The books are not footnoted : Sessions had 
no need to consult ‘“‘authorities,”’ 


But he, like our ‘“‘bona fide” theorists just quoted, regards his art as 
organic, an expression of the dynamism of life. Musical experience is 
human, and has to do with the listener’s relationship to the sound he 
hears. Sessions speaks of those e!:ments of tension and relexation present 
in music asin life, which contrizite to the emotional analogue shaped by 
art: “What we may call the raw, formal materials of music are also the 
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expressive elements, and these, again, have their basis in certain of the 
most elementary, intimate, and vital experience thro:gh which we live 
as human beings.”? He says further that “a melodic motif or phrase is in 
essence and origin a voca! gesture; it is a vocal movement with a clearly 
detined and therefore clearly expressed profile.” Emphasizing the organic 
analogy Sessions maintains that rhythm is fundamental : breathing is our 
first and most lasting experience of rhythm, reflected musically in 
upbeat and downbeat, arsis and thesis; and what we call a musical phrase 
is a musical breath. Finally__for there is no need to multiply examples___— 
he tells us that 


In embodying movement, in the most subtle and most delicate 
manner possible, music communicates the attitudes inherent in, 
and implied by, that movement; its speed, its energy, its elan or 
impulse, its tenseness or relaxation, its agitation or its tranquillity, 
its decisiveness or its hesitation. It communicates in a marvelously 
vivid and exact way the dynamics and the abstract qualities of 
emotion, but any specific emotional content the composer wishes to give to 
tt must be furnished, as it were, from without, by means of an assgciative 
program.8 


Music does not contain propositions. The claim that experience must 
be verbally expressible in order to have “‘meaning,” as many professional 
philosophers contend, is, after all,a futile exercise in semantic nit-pick- 
ing; for the denial of meaning to all human enterprises not susceptible to 
verbal approximation is in obvious contradiction tothe richness and 
variety of life; and it trivializes the philosophic quest. But it is this kind 
of unnecessary, professionally imposed linguistic impasse that prompted 
Langer___a symbolic logician concerned that her tenets enjoy a wide 
applicability and intelligibility. to coin “import” as a possible way out 
of that terminological dilemma. 


The empirical evidence for what may be cal'ed a symbiosis between 
music and human thought-feeling is overwhelmiig. The hypothesis of a 
symbolic analogue is testable in the only acceptable labo-atory; the psyche 
of the individual listener. The invitation, moreover, is to a sumptuous 
banquet : and this test is alsoa testing. Plato said thzt all learning is a 
remembering. Because music does have recourse to those dynamisms “‘at 
the core of life,’ one whois open and receptive to its intrinsic mean- 
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ings may experience a strong sense of recognition : may even feel impelled 
to say, ‘Yes, that’s the way it is !” 


Sri Aurobindo gives compelling testimony in support of the ‘ ‘symbolic 
analogue :” 


For the universal soul all things and all contacts of things carry in them 
an essence of delight best described by the Sanskrit aesthetic term, rasa, 
which means at once sap or essence of a thing and its taste... 


We attain tosomething of this capacity for variable but universal 
delight in the aesthetic reception of things as represented by Art and 
Poetry, so that we enjoy there the Rasa or taste of the sorrowful, the 
terrible, even the horrible or repellent; and the reason is because we 
are detached, disinterested, not thinking of ourselves or of self-defence 
( jugupsa ), but only of the thing and its essence.9 


There is, to be sure__in the vernacular of the drug culture___the 
possibility of one, or many, “‘bad trips,’ in the vicarious modality of art. 
(Yet we are, as Schopenhauer also expressed it, “far from their pain.” 
Thus we can enjoy.) For the entire compass of human vitality and experi- 
ence may be accommodated, symbolically, within a musical purview; the 
quicksands of ambiguity, the ambivalences, “negative”? and “positive” 
states___all are mirrored there. 


The experience of music is not an exercise, surely, in reductionism. 
Tt should be possible, very nearly, fora listener of strong appetite, 
curiosity, and capacity for adventure to “have jt all.’’ Dynamism is at 
the core and there are no static goals; but there are revelations along the. 
way___._Self-validating and verbally incommunicable epiphanies. The 
continuing experiencing of music isa broken journey without a fixed des- 
tination. Butin perceiving and participating in the nature of such 
symbolic representation it is an enhancement for the listener if he 
can be aware, and yield to the strong magic in full consciousness, The 
illusion which great art provides is an elixir that does its work with or 
without our consent. But how much better, following Bergson’s injunction 
“to entet in,” to comprekend, as it were, Rasa: its function as well as its 
flavor, It is not necessary, nor desirable, to flounder forever in the dark. 
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Dance Representation 


MILTON SNOEYENBOS 


Although a lengthy tradition in dance theory locates the essence of 
dance in representation or imitation, postmodern dances such as Merce 
Cunningham’s Summerspace, Yvonne Rainer’s Trio A, Trisha Brown’s Primary 
Accumulation and Doug Dunn’s Gestures in Red cast serious doubt on this 
general theory. These dances lack a narrative structure, and they do not 
employ standard story-telling theatrical conventions; in short, they are 
not representations. In spite of the fact that a general theory of dance 
isnot baseable on representation, it is still important to elucidate the 
nature and range of representation in dance, and these are my aims in 
this brief paper. 

Let us start with a dance that everyone would agree is representat- 
ional: Billy the Kid. A story-telling ballet. Billy the Kid represents sequences 
of events and acts in the life of Billy: his witnessing the killing of his 
mother, his act of killing her killer, how he becomes an outlaw; is then 
captured, escapes, and is finally killed by Pat Garrett. The representat« 
ionalism in Billy the Kid is largely based on represented actions, We have 
to take a simplified example, dancer William Carter representing Sheriff 
Pat Garrett drawing his pistol toshoot Billy. Although from the 
spectator’s point of view there is only one sequence of movements seen, 
logically speaking the representation of an act involves two actions; we 
have, in this case, William Carter drawing and William Carter represent- 
ing Sheriff Pat Garrett drawing. In the stringing together of such 
complex acts the saga of Billy is represented. 

The recognition that the performance we are watching is a represents 
ation of Billy’s life is, in part, based on resemblance, in the sense that 
resemblance is necessary for representation. If there were no scenes, 
sequences of events, or actions that resembled the events and actions of 
Billy’s life we would not say that we were presented with a dance that 
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represents Billy’s life. But resemblance is not sufficient for representation 
for the sequence of actions on the stage may more closely resemble the 
life and demise of Two-gun Jack, little known desperado who lies buried 
in Boot Hil! Cemetery. There are, however, other factors, such as the 
title, program notes, costuming, and scenery, upon which represention 
may also depend; program notes are particularly important in establishing 
the representation of particular individuals. 


If representation in dance is based on convention and resemblance, 
then realism is based on degree of resemblance. Billy the Kid is fairly realis« 
tic; there are signature dances for characters, e.g,, the riders have bowed 
legs and spread elbows, there are realistic scenesin which everyone 
recognizes that guns are being drawn, and the costumes and sets are 
tealistic. But even here we do not find the degree of realism achieved in 
some theater and mime; Billy the Kid never danced a pas de deux with 
his girlfriend. The degree of realism is thinner in most full-evening 
Romantic ballets, where realism is established at the beginning with mime 
and character dances as opposed tothe white acts which feature pure 
ballet. In Aston’s Enigma Variations the resemblances ate even more 
attenuated, The costumes and staging are very realistic and capture 
Elgar’s social milieu, and there are some character dances, but the 
“Nimrod” variations stick strictly toa classical sequence of arabesques, 
tombes, and pas de basque. Perhaps some relationship among the trio is 
represented, but the reference is unclear. And what should we say ofa 
dance such as Balanchine’s Four Temperments 2? John Percival and Don 
McDonagh regard it as a sequence of character representations; Marcia 
Siegel demurs from a representational reading.1 This seems to be a_ border- 
line case; if the dance represents it is by vague hints and allusions. 

Given that dance representation often occurs via allusions, or hints of 
resemblance, an understanding of style is important, and sometimes 
esential, in recognizing resemblances. An example is the pas de deux fora 
tipsy couple in Christensen’s Filling Station, as described by Marcia Siegel:” 
» + «the couple grab for each other and miss, or contact the wrong body 
parts. They set themselves up for a supported pose, calculate wrong, fall 
free for an instant, then collaps2 against each other. The gitl achieves a 
perfect line in arabesque and lo: xs herse!finto'it while the man ducks 
confusedly under her leg and comes up on the other side, still holding her 
up. "2 The resemblance does not obtain between the movements of a 
typical drunken couple andthe dancers’ movements, but between the 
distortions of natural movements we see in a drunken couple and the disto- 
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rtions in the general ballet style exemplified by the dancers. To see that 
resemblance one must understand ballet style. Similarly, in Giselle the 
ballerina representing Giselle and the dancer representing Albrecht must 
be capable of representinga range of emotions in both mime and the 
classical style. In the waltz scene of the first act their 
mutual joy is represented bya series of ballone - chasse - coupe, with a 
beckoning movement by the raised arm on the ballone. Yet the same series 
repeated by Giselle after she becomes hysterical, and now done a bit 
tentatively and with some stylistic unevenness, represents her torment 
and disintegration.s In both cases a grasp of the emotional state being 
represented depends on an understanding of ballet style. 

In modern dance, Doris Humphrey’s The Stakers realistically represen- 
tsa Shaker dance in terms of floor plan, separation of men and women, 
and costuming, butit also represents the tensions of Shaker life, the 
struggle to overcome the gravity of flesh and achieve spiritual communion. 
Humphrey herself has pointed out that her style, based on the fall and 
recovery principle, is integral to the representation of this struggle, and 
Suzanne Youngermanns detailed. Effort-Shape analysis elucidates how the 
tension isdepicted.4 One the one hand, there are movements using 
combinations of strength and bound flow -- with the body narrowed or 
contracted and the limbs held in, and little attention to the environment 
- which depict the constrictions of the flesh; on the other hand, light 
movements with an emphasis on time qualities and spatial attention are 
used to represent the Shakers’ spiritual yearnings. Similarly, Elizabeth 
Kagan has pointed out that certain elements of Humphrey’s 
style, a “pattern of rebounding in weight and flow with its corresponding 
breath fluctuations setting offa spatial reaction,” forms the basis of 
representation in Water Study.5 In sum, then, representation is based on 
convention and resemblance, but an undrstanding of style is important 
in recognizing and articulating resemblances. 

The dances discussed give us an indication of the range of representation 
in dance. Individuals, their actions and sequences of events (Billy the Kid), 
sorts (a Shaker dance in The Shakers), and types stereotypes (the heroic gas 
station atttendant in Filling Station) are representable. So are fictional 
individuals (Oedipus in Graham’s Night Journey) and sorts with no members 
(the Lilac Fairy in Sleeping Beauty), for in saying that Bertram Ross 
looks like or resembles Ocdipus we are saying that what 
we see on stage is what Oedipus would look like if he existed as 
historicall: specified; the resemblance is in a counter-factual context. 
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Processes are also representable; natural precesses, such as the movement 
of water in Water Study or the play of light on crystals in Balanchine’s 
Jewels; and psychological processes, such as the process of sexual repression, 
indulgence, guilt and redemption in Tudor’s Pillar of Fire. 


A dance may also represent by denotationa! devices. Dance mime 
exhibits a range of representational devices, from the sign for stop 
(holding a hand up with the palm out), which resembles an ordinarily 
used conventional sign for indicating to someone to stop, and which is 
recognizable to one not acquainted with theatrical conventions, to purely 
conventional devices based on denotation, not resemblance. In the first 
act of Giselle, for example, when her mother warns Giselle that if she 
continues to dance she will die and become a Wili, she does so by 
eXtending her entwined hands above her head, then clenching her fists, 
crossing her wrists, lowering her arms in front of her, unclenching her 
fists, placing her hands at her lower spine and gently fluttering her 
hands. Here we have conventional mime devices that do not resemble or 
hint at natural gestures, and the meaning of such movements is not 
available toone who does not understand the conventions. Since such 
mime conventions are embedded in the ballet style, an understanding of 
that style is necessary for grasping their meaning. 


Finally, dance representation may occur via representational 
symbolism in which an action or object represents by resemblance and 
what is represented is symbolic of a quality set qualities. In Ted Shawn’s 
Labor Symphony we see the acts of laborers represented by resemblance -- 
scattering seeds, cutting, wood, pulling oars, etc. -- but the acts themselves 
are symbolic of the nobility, dignity, and honesty of manual labor. Mary 
Wigman effectively employed representationgl symbolism in Face of Night 
the third dance of her solo Shifting Landscapes. The dancer works off a 
rigid representation of a cross -- feet together and arms extended; the 
pose resembles across, which, in part. symbolizes sutfering. Wigman’s 
movement variations the croos-posture themselves resemble agonized suffer- 
ingand are especially effective ia the symbolic context. In many cases the 
symbolism is not as clear cut. Gral:am’s Errand in the Maze features a male 
dancer who represents the Minotaur by resemblance; he wears a bull-like 
mask and his arms are fixed on a yoke that rests on his shoulders. Yet 
the Minotaur is symbolic of crude force, Perhaps, or blind oppression, or 
sexual power; it’s hard to unambiguously pin down the meaning. And in 
certain instances the symbolism seems to be personal or private. At one 
point in Meredith Monk’s Education of a Girlchild the dancers assemble 
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carrying certain objects: a little model house,a stuffed lizard, a set of 
deer antlers and a scythe. The scythe symbolizes death and time, 
and one feels that the other objects are presented as symbolic, 
but taken together their symbolism remains unclear to the viewer. 


Let us now consider some important connections between the concepts 
of expression and representation. It is common to dislinguish the 
expression of an emotion from an emotion expressed, exhibited, or 
naturally worn. Jak Palance, for example, could be said to exhibit a cruel 
facial expression even though he may not be expressing cruelty at a 
particular time. This distinction is acknowledged in dance. In ballet, for 
example, both the character dancer and the: ssical dancer have to be 
able to do the steps, and certain physical features such as height and limb 
proportions do, in part, differentiate them, but the character dancer also 
typically has an expressive or “magnetic” personality; in part this means 
that he can exhibit a wide range of expressions, not that when he does 
so he is expressing his emotions. For the character dancer typically 
exhibits his expressions in mimed action or dramatic representation, 
and these may not involve the expression of emotion at all. 


This brings us toa link between the concepts of expression and 
representation. If I mimic your fear of a snarling dog, I may cringe and 
grimace ina way which resembles your expression of the dog, But my 
behavior is not an expression of fear because I am not afraid. My action 
is not an expression of fear, but a representation of your expression of 
fear. So there is a “surface” of expressive behavior that can be used for 
representational purposes in dance. In dancing the role of Giselle, for 
example, Fonteyn represents Giselle’s love of Albrecht, but Fonteyn is 
not necessarily feeling the emotion of love. And Nureyev represents 
Albrecht’s love of Giselle, but does not necessarily express his personal 
love. In fact, Fonteyn notes that Nureyev often worked himself into the 
role of Albrecht by getting angry; he found it “‘easier todance ina rage 
than in cold blood,’’ and in that context Fonteyn often found herself to 
be a bit afraid.6 In that case we have Fcateyn expressing (and, we might 
imagine, trying to repress) fear of Nureyev, while representing Giselle’s 
expression of love for Albrecht. 

Now in most cases in ballet the expression of emotion is not the 
dancer’s focus. Standardly, the dancer concentrates on executing her 
movements and staying in unison with other dancers. Yet in many cases 
expression and representation reinforce each other powerfully in dance. 
Fonteyn, for example, may express delight in the progress of a 
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performance and also represent Giselle’s delight in Albrecht’s loves In 
modern dance, Martha Graham’s works are representational, yet training, 
technique, style and narrative structure are often e mployed to reinforce 
expression. In Appalochian Spring, Graham represented the slightly nervous, 
excited, happy Bride, but she Was a slightly nervous, excited happy bride, 
having recently married her dance partner Eric Hawkins. Errand into the 
Maze, as danced by Graham not only represents a woman’s indignant fear 
of crude power and sexual oppression, it expresses Graham’s own 
indignant fear of crude power and sexual oppression. 


Expression and representation, then, thread together in three 
important ways in dance. In many theatrical dances we have the represe- 
ntation of an expression with no emotion being actually expressed by the 
dancer. But, where representation is effective, it typically restson the 
use of a dancer who is expressive in the sense that he can exhibit, 
and thus represent, a range of expressive postures. Finally, 
we have dancers, such as Appalachian Spring, of whom it can be said that 
they both express their emotions and represent a portrayed character’s 
expression. 
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The Politics of Performance and the 
Temporality of representation 


STEPHEN DAVID ROSS 


Perhaps no truth is more evident than that works of art inhabit a 
midworld, caught somewhere between the reality of lived experience and 
the forms of representation, between signified and signifier, nature and 
artifice. This characteristic of art has been described in manifold ways, 
from the Greeks to the present, largely producing more consternation 
than illumination. The ancient quarrel of which Socrates speaks between 
poetry and philosophy, juxtaposes a triumphant philosophical reason 
against activities of storytelling in relation to which the supremacy of 
sense and clarity over agon and duplicity is unintelligible, One must 
choose sides without reservation in this ancient quarrel in order to claim 
rational superiority for philosophy over art. Those who would today renew 
this quarrel, repudiating the supremacy of propositional reason, may be 
said to seek to inhabit a midworld, resisting all efforts to repress it. It is 
the region in which order and intelligibility are in question, the region 
between representation and truth, style and substance. 

That all who love art are fascinated by the middle region it occupies 
bas not led t2 uniformity in its characterization. The most famous 
expression of the doubling of art isto be foundin Kant’s third Critique, 
where onthe side of taste art is caught between pleasure and delight, 
purpose and purposiveness, end and finality; on the side of genius is 
caught between the establishment of rules and their abrogation; on the 
side of imagination is caught between freedom and repetition; on the side 
of the sublime is caught between represention and excess; on the side of 
judgment is caught betweeen the artifice of nature and the naturalness 
of art. In our century, the doubling of language has become the metonymic 
model for all these other doublings: the midworld of the sign. 
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These doubled moments of artistic representation embody most 
contemporary understandings of the midworlds of art, and have served as 
paradigms for other images of the middle region that inhabit the central 
writings of ‘‘postmodernism”-- in Derrida and Foucault, for example, but 
also in Hegel, Heidegger, and Nietzsche. In Nietzsche’s earlier work, art 
is caught between Apollo and Dionysus. In his later work, truth inhabits 
the midworld of power and will. In Hegel, tragedy occupies the midworld 
ot circularity that Spirit eventually makes its home. In “The Origin 
of the Work of Art,” this middle region is inscribed between earth 
and world.1 

What is important in these different views of the midworlds of art is 
not so much what it is caught between, nor even how the middle regions 
are to be understood or experienced, but the idea of “‘betweenness” itself. 
Whether, as much of the tradition has suggested, human experience is 
caught between the finite and the infinite, or whether finiteness itself 
is caught between representation and embodiment, the ‘‘between” is the 
region occupied by art; if not art alone. In this role, art serves to remind 
us of the neighbourhoods in which we are both most at home yet feel most 
homeless. 

Art is not alone within this middle region, nor does it present it to 
us uniquely. Virtually all the writings that are called ‘'postmodern”-- 
where modernity pertains tothe Enlightenment and empirical science 
more than to our century’s music and art-extend their reach to this 
middle region. A striking example is found in Foucault: 


.. + between the already ‘‘encoded” eye and reflexive 

knowledge there is a middle region which liberates order 
or itself:. .. This middle region, then, in so far as it 
v1, , Makes manifest the modes of being of order, can be 
a posited as the most fundamental of all: anterior to 
words, perceptions, and gestures,. .. in every culture, 
between the use of what one might call the ordering 
codes and reflections upon order itself, there is the pure 
experience of order and of its modes of being.* 


Setting aside the emphasis on purity and fundamentality, possible 
expressions of a foundational movement even ina thought that would 
occupy a space between fundsament and surface, we find a striking image 
of a historical thought that seeks toinhabit the region between represe- 
ntations and the order that they represent. Historical reflection is as 
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caught upin this between as is poetry--caught up along with poetry. 
Elsewhere Foucault defines a divided image of power: power is everywhere, 
divided by resistances.® 


Another sense of the between is described by Hedegger in connection 
with language, using the imagery of art: 


This unity of the being of language for which we are 
looking we shall call the design. . .. To design is to cut 
a trace. Most of us know the word “sign” only in its 
debased meaning--lines on a surface. But we make a design 
also when we cut a furrow into the soil to open it to seed 
and growth. The design is the whole of the traits of that 
drawing which structures and prevails throughout the 
open, unlocked freedom of language. The design is the 
drawing of the being of language, the structure of a show 
‘in which are joined the speakers and their speaking: 
what is spoken and what of it is unspoken in all that is 
given in the speaking.4 


The betweenness of language lie within: 


The being of languge; 
The language of being.5 


This theme is continued by Gadamer in one form, by Derrida in another. 
We may follow Foucault to say that it is the midworld occupied by 
representation and order. That language is'so much part of our experience 
entails that it occupies the region between humanity and whatever 
defines its limits, whether that be the infinite, the conditions of 
representability, or the ideal. In this sense; language occupies the same 
space as nothing and difterence, the conditions of representation. Kant, 
Hegel, Heidegger, and Derrida all idéntity this space with time. Lyotard 
refuses it such an identification, keeping it firmly planted between the 
representable and unreprsentable.§ 

Tothose who understand this middle region as defining something 
fundamental, even essential, to human experience, whether a reflection of 
its finiteness or subjectivity, its temporality, or simply a denial of any 
foundations, in relation even to humanity, it is crucial to 
be able both to experience and think within this middle region, within 
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middleness ‘‘itself,” whether of time as such, rather than of what occupies 
time, or of difference itself, rather than of its poles. The appeal to art on 
the one hand and to a “postmodern” sense of history on the other, 
are attempts toescape from a tradition thought blind to its own 
contingencies, especially to the circular contingencies in the 
representation of representation. 

The image of a middle region in which the conditions of representation 
may be thought suggests the further image of the naming of the conditions 
of naming--mote precisely, naming what is at stake in language. By 
analogy, it isas if we were to be able to define what is at stake in art 
despite--or even because of--its capacity to transcend any definition, to 
redefine what is a stake, as if we were to define the essence of a humanity 
that denatured every essence while still forced to accept the contingencies 
ot its historicality. The analogies here among art, humanity, and language 
are compelling: at once a historicality whose meaning is conditioned by 
the contingent facts of cultural experience and a surplus in every meaning 
that pertains to every condition. I identify it with the finiteness of every 
finite, the limits of every limit. The middle region that art, humanity, 
and language occupy is at the limit of limitation. Only by understanding 
the capacity of humanity to occupy this space of aporia can we understand 
the nature of life and art. 

The aporias in this region are many;I will discuss but a few of them. 
Yet there isso to speak a “greater” aporia: that of this region itself. In 
Kant, the sublime is the presentation of the unpresentable, an 
unconditioned upon which the entire architectonic of the system rests. It 
lies within the very fabric of his view of reason that there must be the 
thought of an unconditioned that cannot be thought, a knowledge that 
cannot be known. If we depart from his sense of the unconditioned, we 
cannot continue to speak of an unconditioned, of ¢ limit to representation. 
Rather, the surplus and middle region both invade every 
representation and are dispersed throughout them. It is for this reason 
that Foucault can say that power is everywhere, divided by resistances. In 
Derrida and Heidegger, there isa more Kantian sense of the specific-- 
almost named--site of the interior: the ontological difference or the 
arche-trace: differance itself, 


The philosophic question is of the “‘itself.”” The middle region occupied 
by art, humanity, and language is not a place, but must be inhabited, is 
nothing, but must be experienced and thought as deeply as possible. To 
these images of the between itself, [ would reply that since it is everywhere, 
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it is thought in every thought, represented in every representation (if only 
by its absence). It has never been and cannot be forgotten, but it cannot 
be thought completely either. There is an inexhaustibility to thought and 
being that is manifested as a surplus in the most ordinary of beings. This 
is the terrain of art. The midworld that it occupies is that of the 
sameness and difference that define representation. Sameness and 
difference are the complementary poles that together define 
inexhaustibility. 


There is another image of the terrain of art-and of humanity and language 
as well, indeed, of every torm of being as well as spirit-that avoids any sug- 
gestion of an unsit uated site: not of a middle region but of the doubling of 
every site, multiple locality. Every being occupies many locations. at once- 
its inexhaustibility--but every being is local: located and locating. Art and 
language are not unique in this multiplicity, but in their capacity to repr- 
esent their own multiplicity in multiple ways: to represent inexhaustibility 
inexhaustibly. Not only does this doubling (also tripling, quadrupling, etc.) 
not commit us to the between itself, but it allows the reflexivity of 
representation to function not only within, but without, not only in the 
aporias of the between but in the constellations of reflexiveness that 
comprise the ethereal regions of spirit--representation and representation 
of representation. This is the terrain of art, to present the inexhaustibility 
in presentation as inexhaustible locality: the “‘worlding of multiple 
worlds.” 


lt works of art occupy a middle region, and if this middle region is 
the essence of art--essentially to have no essence--then the suggestion to 
be considered is that particular arts and their works are distinguished 
(and therefore related) by the ways in which they differentiate--by the 
different middies they inhabit and the relationships of tetweenness they 
define. We may note, then, that if time is the difference that defines the 
middle region of representation, then performance arts occupy @ doubled 
(perhaps tripled and more) relationship to time, inhabit a more complex 
temporality than the other arts: they are in and of time as well as 
inhabiting its difference. They occupy different times at least twice, not 
only in the presence of the work at different historical sites, but in 
different performances. Borrowing Plato’s extraordinary image of the 
doubled distance from truth inherent in the mimetic function of pictorial 
art, but emphasizing the midworld of mimesis rather than its 
reproductiveness, we mcy say that performances in dance, drama, and 
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music, even the reading of poetry, occupy a more complex, perhaps even 
“greater” representational distance than where the original work of art 
can be presented again rather than re-presented through different 
performances. The life of the performance work lies in the temporality 
ef its productions. Here the capacity of dramatic works to be read as well 
as performed--their almost autonomous artistic lives--engenders another 
doubling that enriches the presence of such works in unmatched ways. 


To this We may add that prexis inhabits an analogous relationship to 
times’ between, a relationship absent from other forms of representation. 
Practice takes place at different times and is meaningful i different 
times that pertain profoundly to the intelligibility of the events in which 
it took place. One of the reasons why Foucault is mistakenly called a 
nihilist is that the region he occupies is almost entirely historical. His 
genealogical and archaeological methods are ways of thinking historically 
of the underlying conditions of the order of historical representation, The 
future remains an absolute abyss: the space of praxis, 


I wish to address in my remaining time the particular midworlds or 
localities of performance art and their relation to praxis, T wish to examine 
the analogy inherent in the temporal and representational multiplicity 
that pertains to politics and “performance. Let me begin with the 
question of what may be meant by performance art. Clearly, every work 
of art occupies the time of its prcsentation, engages us in an event 
inhabiting time and space. Clearly as well, there are performing arts-- 
aleatory imprevisational, conceptual, singular -- in which no work is perfo- 
rmed: the performance ts the only work. A similar distinction can be made 
between a work produced by an artist that is performed by others and 
a work that is presented in an event of performance. The principle is one 

of sameness and repetition, and there are two kinds of performed works: 
one in which the work is performed, and may be performed again; the other 
in which the only work is the performance, and it can never be performed 
again. There are performances that are re-presentations of a work; there 
arz performances that are presentations of a non-re-presentable work. 

A performance is the presentation of a work in an event occupying a 
doubled time and space--tha: of the petformers and that of the audience» 
in which the distinction between the work as material object and the 
work as presented collapses, In the presentaion of a work of plastic art, 
the work retains its integrity within the event of presentation--for 
example, in the commemoration of a public work consecrating those who 
died in a battle. The work and the ceremony coexist, but the work 
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inhabits alarger world in which it may be presented recurrently. The 
possibility of recurrence for such a work lies in its reality as a material 
cbject.In a performance of Hamlet, the tangible presence of the play is 
to be found only in performances (or readings), while the performed play 
occupies the doubled event ot performance. What distinguishes a textual 
reading from a performance is the doubling of lived experience pertaining 
tothe latter. A work of cinema is not a performance to the extent that 
the tangible reality of the film outstrips the event of presentation. The 
autonomy of the work beyond its presentations is what Benjamin calls 
its ‘‘aura” (though he does not identity it with its miteriality).’ 1 am 
concerned here with the relationship of performances both to works that 
have an aura and where no work exists that could possess an aura. I am 
particularly concerned with the aura of a work that exists only in its 
representations--in performance and conceptual works. 


Performance works comprise two groups, in one of which an 
autonomous work is performed, and in relation to which each performance 
is another presentation of that work--its te-presentation, in the other of 
which there isno work other than the performance. There are in this 
sense imitative and original performance works. 


The works that are repeatedly performed include the greatest known. 
To say this, however, is to adopt a masterpiece view of art, and there are 
artists and critics today who tind in “postmodernism” an important 
movement away from masterpiece theory. Art is where you tind it, not 
in works that possess sublime grandeur. Without taking a stand here on 
this controversial subject, wish to explore an important side of the 
negative view. It isa concern with the politics of performance as a 
consequence of the temporality of representation. 


Two observations are in order, one that performance works, especially 
drama, are sites at which many radical political movements congregate, 
forms of opposition to oppression; the other that there is security for a 
regime of power inthe repetitions of traditional works that no longer 
threaten in the present moment. These two moments, together, suggest a 
tension unique to performance arts despite analogies in the canon, archive, 
and museum ot tensions involving repetition and transformation. 


On the side of the security within the sameness of representation lies 
the aura of the authenticity of the performance--a notion quite different 
from the authenticity of the original work of plastic art. Goodman calls 
he latter “autographic’: the work does not serve as model for repetition.8 
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By way of contrast, an “‘allographic” work is one that lends itself to 
repetition ina multiplicity of renditions, Goodman addresses only the 
question of how notation can define the identity conditions of a 
performance: the question of what makesa performance “correct. The 
question of authenticity in performance is quite different, neither that of 
correctness--all the notes but perhaps none of the brio--nor that of the 
singularity of the work--the one and only original work. No perfomance 
can be the original (even where there issuch a work). Authenticity in 
performance is something different. 


Some might respond that the idea of authenticity cannot be defended in 
relation toa performance where the original work cannot be tangibly 
present, representative of its time and place. Concerns with period and 
style may be responded to in manifold ways, none of which confers 
unequivocal autherity in relation to how the work is authentically to be 
performed. Moreover there is the inscapable fact of the public life of 
any work or text: to be adopted by any family and given any upringing. 
Whatever canons axe violated by extreme performances, they do not define 
authenticity though they may define good taste. Yet despite these 
considerations and controversies, we do speak of authenticity in 
performance. It isa way of defining the tradition in which a work is to 
be performed. 

Authenticity, like canonicity, conforms to a principle of repetition 
conjoined with variation, One of the revolutionary consequences of 
recording technology is that new resources have been made available to the 
performer for defining authenticity: the performance is retained on tape 
or film as if it were the original. The corresponding loss is the aura of the 
work. It passes into the aura of the performance, particularly striking in 
the case of popular music, whose works in the past either were incorpor- 
ated into monuments or passed away from the current scene: There are 
now original works and original performances, all preserved as if their 
own authenticity were at stake. Repetition is now both essential to 
performance and made impossible, since every important performance is 
recorded somewhere, and its repetition is plagiarism. (A similar trend may 
be noted in politics, where repetition passes into plagiarism to the extent 
that recording technology confers legitimacy on authenticity.) 


At the other end of this spectrum lie performed works that have no 
models, to Which no concept of authenticity can apply. We come to the 
very heartof performance in a tradition The idea of authenticity 
canonically defines the tradition. Authenticity defines the archive even 


in arts where there is no work except as performed. Corresponding to the 
forgery is the plagiarized performance, corresponding to the inept 
reproducticn is the inauthentic perfomance. The performance thus 
inhabits the traditionin its own divided way, at once representative 
of the original and an original itself, possessing its own aura. I am 
speaking of occurrences such as the preservation of recordings of 
Toscanini performances as monuments themselves with traits of originality 
and authenticity. It is not merely collector’s idiosyncracies that define the 
authenticity of recordings. It is not, as Adorno suggests, merely the 
fetish character of high capitalism, supported by the recording technology 
of late capitalism.9 It is as much the multiplicity inherent in the idea a tr- 
adition, voraciousness pertaining to the circularity of representation, that 
impels a technology capable of turning on itself to do so in the form of art. 
To be able to preserve perfcrmances on tepe or film is to inhabit another 
midworld, between the life of the medium end the life of the work. In 
this midworld we find the nature ot both authenticity and tradition, 
not an essence pertaining to masterpieces and monuments, but the 
circularity of every representation, magnified in the repetitiveness 
of performance. 


The idea of belonging to a tradition and the idea of authenticity are in- 
separable. In the repetitiveness of form and =tructure lies the preservation 
of a tradition; in the departures from the sameness of repetition lies the 
enrichment of the tradition. Stability ina tradition restsona sense of 
originality whose repetitions define the preservation of a tradition and 
whose departures define its enduring presence. That the notion of 
preservation is so strong in our sense of a tradition presents us witha 
continuing tension inherent in the capacity of a tradition to appear 
to close upon itself. 


If we now consider the role of performance art in controlled societies 
we may see a role for tradition that runs counter to its capacity to 
transform itself: a capacity to conserve itself through the aura of 
authenticity. There is, in virtually all controlled societies. an emphasis 
vpon works of perfomance, upon the development of remarkable perform: 
ance skills that at once conserve 4 tradition and consecrate its 
monuments. Performance art is, here the great conservator, playing the 
role archivist in the guise of the vitality of lived experience. In the 
museum, we confront the work in is originality. Its aura belongs to it 
alone. In the library the book stands completely for its original, lacking 
the surplus that makes the present relevant to it. What intercedes in both 
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cases is our capacity for interpretation, It is what brings the archived 
work into our present. 

We use the same word, “‘interpretation.” to describe performance. 
There is the analogy of bringing the established work into our present 
through its performance. Yet there isa striking difference, lying in the 
autonomous aura of the performance. There is a constant tension in 
pertormance concerning authenticity. It is found within the vicissitudes 
of the critical discussions in music about period instruments, the 
recapturing of lost techniques, the importance of prior norms. It is found 
in the repeated discussions about the legitimacy of a particular rendering 
of Hamlet. It is present in the striking capacity of certain performing 
artists to transform our sensibilities and expecations: Glenn Gould’s 
performances of the Bach Partitas, delicate renderings of the Appassionata, 
dreamlike renderings not of Midsummer’s Night but of Lear. 


The looming presence in all arts of the question of authenticity, even 
where the original work cannot be presented to us except in performance, 
may suggest certain contingent features either of Western industrial 
societies or of our historical epoch. Have there not been cultures-- 
Australian aboriginal, medieval Church art--for which the idea of 
authenticity was marginal at best ? The answer1 believe is that such 
cultures express their own sense of tradition in what they understand to 
be authentic and what they understand authenticity tobe. If not the 
paintings of Christ, then his teachings demand concern for authenticity. 
And if there is little concern with authenticity in aboriginal and Balinese 
art, then there is equally little concern for a unified tradition. More 
accurately, no doubt, there is a different concern for history and a 
ditferent sense of tradition. Our understanding of tradition is deeply 
involved with question of authenticity. 

li the meaning of tradition is inseparable from the question of 
authenticity, andif the question of authenticity pertains to petformed 
works in a unique way, to the perf ormances as well as to the works perfo- 
rmed, and if there isa corresponding role in political practice for both 
tradition and ceremony--akin to performance--then there may be expected 
a close analogy in the relationship of both art and practice to tradition. 
It is essential in a closed society that deviation be controlled, custom! 
whether externally or internally, overtly, or covertly, by force or by 
each a manifestation of pOwer. The role of art insucha society. where 
equally under central control, must be the mirror image of the political 
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structure. This mirror image is the traditicnal performance, analogous to 
the repetition in practice of the forms of political representation, doubled 
by the repetition in performance of the forms of artistic representation. 
The rituals and ceremonies that define the social febric, that manifest 
the order of power in its most palatable form, are analogeus toif not 
identical with the rituals and ceremonies of performance art. Thus, 
coronations are marked by anthems and marches, great wars produce their 
dramas; dance frequently celebrates the accepted order of society. 


In such societies. where the constellations of power issue in 
domination, but where the question of legitimacy is fundamental, it will 
inevitably depend on enduring tradition. Sucha society will manifest 
itself in repetition in its claims to legitimation, in its scholarly forms 
aud in its performances and celebrations. Here novelty in perfomances of 
ceremonial works like anthems and requiems is in the service of repetition: 
the reestablishment and reconstitution of authority. This is not to say 
tha: all autticritarian societies legitimate themselves through tradition: 
some work by drute force and power. But they cannot then be regarded as 
legitimate, Uesitimacy in a contingen*, historical world requires appeals 
to history. Here art and practice mirror each other, repetitions of a 
golden age. 


The mor.umental in art and practice ie not the only form to be taken by 
ceremony and celebration. There ar: perforraances of established works 
and established public ceremonies <:o legitimate power. There are also 
performances of new works-mirror images of new consolidations of power. 
More important, there are performances without works, just as there are 
characters in search of authors and political practices without legitimacy. 
There is, in “postmodernism’’s rejection of canonicity a political agenda, 
not toestablish another canon, still within the sphere of power, but 
rejection of the very idea of tradition, with its inherent glorification of 
authority through repetition, and with it the idea of legitimation. 


Another repetition is to be fourd within the technological roots of 
cultural “postmodernism,” the fragmentation of the authorial subject: 
repetition through dispersal. Ther2 is no escape from repetition--the 
sameness in difference--nor escape fiom tradition or the subject, There is 
similarly no escape from the work in a recording culture, but rather the 
presence of works everyWhere. Every performance becomes its own work, 
asserting claims of authenticity, atsurd in aculture in whichno works 
possess the aura of originality. Where originality is everywhere there is 
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no pedalpoint of repetition upon which difference can manifest itself. In 
the most repetitious and traditional performances, there are the moments 
of departure--in character, voice, or stance--that enliven performances 
beyond the vitality of static works. Even so, this interplay of sameness 
and difference that constiutes the play of art, the revelation of 
inexhaustibility, retains its traditional nature, and does not thereby face 
its own midworld--its inexhaustibility. Where the inexhaustibility of art 
and life are confronted in a piety of questioning the very stability of the 
work through its manifold performances is a threat to the radical thrust 
performances in time. 


Time is essential to performances as it isnot to works that are 
produced in time but donot revel in it through the temporality of 
performances. Here the temporality of performance is the historicality of 
re-presentation: repetition. The presence of an unknown and uncharted 
future, pregnant witha promise for which the past isan enigma, isa 
radical theme in every performance that threatens dissolution. The 
transitoriness of any historical past is evident in the transitoriness of 
performed works, under the pressure of historical and cultural differences, 


The interplay of authenticity and departure that defines a tradition 
is mirrored in the interplay of authenticity and variation that defines 
performance. The temporality of performance is its political nature: the 
promise of a transformed future. The transition from a canonical tradition 
in which authenticity is central to a tradition that endures without 
authenticity is a mirror of the movement from a society in which norms 
are all to a scciety without enduring norms. There is the absence of norms 
Without chaos, the presence of ceremony without imitation. There is the 
loss of the intensity defined by what endures through a tradition by 
means of its variations. There is the gain inherent in the artistic aware- 
ness of the region occupied by human experience. 


We can understand here the contrasting presence in the dramatic 
tradition--if not in music and dance--of works that challenge the fabric of 
social order. The temporality of representation moves forward as well as 
back although the repetitiveness of performance has only historical 
movement. The concern with authenticity in both work and perfomance 
is an archival movement while the question of the future defines praxts, 
It follows that authenticity and canonicity present us with a 
dubious answer to the inescapable question of how we are to relate to our 
future--an answer given by preservation of the past. The natural response 
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by artists and critics for whom the future is the central question is then 
te repudiate the masterpiece tradition, even tradition itself, repudiating 
with it the focus upon the artist and the orignality of the work. 


In this context, within performance arts, the aura of authenticity 
that surrounds both performances and works performed is as much a 
political as an aesthetic condition: a relation to the future by 
reconstituting the past. The idea of a discontinuous history, found in 
Foucault and Lyotard, is a political sense of both work and practice. Its 
representation apart from history itself, lies in our representation of both 
authenticity and canonicity, And it is within performance arts that we 
find mirrored in an especially acute way the representaions that define 
authenticity, doubled in relation to historical time: to past and future. 
The sense of authenticity in performance doubles the sense of 
preservation of the past, making even more abyssal our relationship to 
the future. 

Several solutions have evolved to this predicament, whereby we must 
establish a relationship to a future that may be inauthentically related to 
the past. One is the repudiation of authenticity in performance. Rather, 
performances of established works, like translations--which face the same 
representational difficulties of sameness and difference--belong to the 
present and future more than to the past. Even this response is limited, 
however, since it lacks a strong enough sense of historical discontinuity. 
It has the virtue of facing the past amidst an urgent concern with 
avoiding itsentrapments. A second solution is the repudiation of the 
canonical tradition, emphasizing even in performance present and future 
woiks. This solution must be regarded in the extreme as more political 
than artistic, but it emphasizes the divided temporality that belongs to 
representation. A third solution is still more extreme, rejecting the 
repetiveness of performance for the presentation of singular works that 
live only in performance. Performance arts become events never to be 
repeated: The absurdity of a work that ceases to be a work upon 
performance mirrors the absurdity of a present that immediately ceases 
to be present upon the emergence of activity within it. There is a 
temporality to performance that express a pervasive structure of the 
politics of representation, 


An irony of contemporary recording technology is that it makes 
such an evanescent art of performance entirely in vain. This is I believe, 
the fundamental paradox in the emergence of a perfoamance art that 
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repudiates repetition: the perfcrmence either ceases to be relevant in any 
present or is recorded, thereby taking on the repeatable aura of the 
singular work. We may regard this development as another way in which 
technology enslaves us, overshadows our historicality, Alternatively, we 
may regard it asa way in which the truth of history imposes itself on 
every attempt to escape its materiality, every attempt to sever 
representation from power, 

The transformation of a work that would have no tangible historical 
presence into an enduring work for which questions of authenticity and 
repetition are inevitablet-wherever recording technology emerges: witness 
the questions raised today by colorization-sisa mirror of a deeper 
political truth than the work itself may recognize: that the gap between 
past and future resists control on all its sides--on the side of preservation, 
the discontinuities of tradition; on the side of revolution, the 
irresistibility of repetition. The inexhaustible surplus that pervades 
human life and thought, and that is manifested intensely in art, threatens 
to dissolve the very fabric of art, a mirror of the dissolution of the 


tradition--as well as of every form of dissolution -that characterizes 
political reality. 
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A Note on Representation in Kathak 
Dance 


S. K. SAXENA 


He athak of North India is one of our major classical dance-forms. It is 
commonly known for its rich and skilful employment of rhythm. But it is by 
no means indifferent to verbal meaning, In fact, some of its exponents take 
pride in presenting some patterns in which the bols or syllables, though 
apparently mnemonic, have a covert meaning as well, because of which they 
are called @TATaa (or with meaning). Speaking quite generally, it is common 
knowledge that the Kathak utilizes not only the intrinsic charm of structure 
and of the very sound of bols, but the evocative power of words, Our dance- 
forms indeed have never been plagued by the controversy as to which of the 
two is more essential for art, mimesis or sheer form. There is here no dearth 
of patterns which blend passages of pure footwork and figural carriage with 
representation of verbal meaning through gestures. ; 


Nor has Kathak ever been faced with the ‘either-or’ of representation 
and expression As we shall see ia the pages that follow, both have their due 
place in this dance-form. But let me first explain what the two terms mean 
and how in the context of art their mutual difference may vary in sharpness, 


Of the various meanings of the word, represent, the ones that are 
relevant to art are: ‘to stand as an equivalent of’, ‘to correspond to’, ‘to 
portray’, and ‘to present an image of, through the medium ofa picture or 
sculpture’. Representational art is indeed taken to mean the arts which aim at 
depicting objects, scenes and figures directly as seen. This does not however 
mean that what such a work of art signifies is always a mere particular, A 
painting like ‘The Madonna and Child”? is a generalized image; it is the token 
of a type. On the other hand, a landscape or a still life painting or a portrait 
can be representational in a much simpler way. It may be ‘purely descriptive 
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of an experienced reality unencumbered by interpretive content... (connotin g) 
nothing beyond the surface appearance depicted’*, But whether the art-work 
is symbolic or simple, some equivalence or likeness between what is 
represented and that which Tepresents is implicit in the very meaning of 
representation; and it is no accident that the word is turned into a principle 


by the imitation theory which looks on art as ‘faithful literal duplication of 
the objects and events of ordinary experience’?, 


Turaing now to the rival word : express, 1 find its following meanings 
germane to our purpose : ‘to transform into words’, ‘to show or reveal? ‘to 
communicate emotion etc.) without words. as through music, painting etc ’, 
and ‘to force or squeeze out’, Taken as one, these various meanings suggest 
that expression is the act of making clear or projecting what is hidden or 
inward, say, our thoughts or feelings In representation the emphasis is on 
likeness to outer reality; in expression, on projection of (what makes the 
content of) our subjective life. Indeed as we know, the art movement known 
48 expressionism seeks to express emotions rather than to represent external 


reality by resorting to such deviations from literalism as symbolism, exaggera- 
tion and distortion, 


But, be it noted, the difference between the two views of art appears a 
clear opposition only if we assume that our inner emotional states have 
nothing to do with our perception of outer reality. The evidence of recent 
psychological researches, on the other hand. is that ‘perception depends upon 
the basic structure of the mind... past knowledge and expectations based upon 
known experience’*. But if this is so, our very perception of outer reality is 
already determined by our attitudes, and therefore the representation of a 
reality so determined must at once be regarded as being in part their 
expression. In other words, representation is not as removed from expression, 
as it was thought to be in traditional art theory. 


The same truth is suggested by a contemporary refinement of the 
concept of artistic expression. Such expression is no longer regarded as a 
direct projection of the artist’s own present feelings, The change, I may add, 
is supported by the evidence of actual art. Thus, when in a Kathak number 
of Radha Krishna ched-charh ‘Radha’ is seen to withdraw in bashfulness, 
the quality that we see in ‘her’ face and bearing may not at all touch her inner 
attitude which is likely to remain, if the dancing is competent, as one of mere 
quiet confidence, But if this is so - that is, if the seeming coyness is a look of 
the mere body - ‘expression’ loses its sense of projection from within and 
becomes indistinguishable from a representation of the quality in question, 


4 


Here, I find it instructive to mark a feature of our Kathak parlance. In 
respect of bhava-pradarshan on a thumri we often use the words: WTF FaATAaT 


or WF BAT rather than the following : Wal HT TAI HAT AT Tee GA 
SITs RTT | 


A qrestion may however seem to arise from the view that we cannot 
separate representation from expression. If the two go together, and if expre- 
ssion as projection of a distinct emotion cannot be ascribed to our patterns of 
pure rhythm, they cannot be said to be representation either. But then, if they 
neither express nor represent anything, what do they do ? The answer to this 
question may run roughly as under : 


Much here depends on iow well we are able to hold on to the truth of 
creation in rhythm. Our experts in this field of course do not aim at what is 
today sought by some painters of the Post-Modern kind : that is, the creation 
of (art-) objects that may be quite non-referring But, on the other hand, they 
also wholly eschew® imitation of outer things and happenings. At the same, 
however, just as the very spatial relationships in a painting may make it seem 
suggestive here and there of things and situations, attitudes and moods', 
similarly there are moments when the rhythmic design and syllabic filling of a 
pattern may make us admire the confrontation ( wErq ) or criss-cross 
( alat - atat ) or ( Hie €UTT ) of bols, But such incidental features that 
often encourage us to use the language of life in respect of art do not make a 
number representational on the whole, any more than a formation of clouds 
may be said to represent the geographical bounds of a country simply because 
it seems to be roughly similar to a map of that land. .n the actual contempla- 
tion of arhythmic number we certainly notice details of inner content and 
arrangement, as also the occasional changes of pace, But the notice is here 
inseparable from how the ‘bols’ sound, and the ‘confrontation’ of two ufts of 
yibrant rhythmic aksharas (or letters) is therefore a quite different experience 
from two human adversaries facing each other in real life, 


I may now answer the question, as to what it is that a rhythmic number 
does. \t cannot be said to (merely) represent rhythm, for it is itself an essay in 
rhythm, and in case one insists on being told what the pattcrn’s function is, 
we could fairly ssy : ‘it just shows what rhythm is’ or, to be more precise, ‘it 
reveals possibilities of creation within the limits of a particular rhythm-cycle’. 
I have a definite feeling that the challenge of some modern aestheticians that 
art can never succeed ‘in being completely self contained and non-representa- 
tional’? is squarely met by our rhythm, whether Hindustani or Karnatik. It is 


certainly possible to argue, with fair sense, how our rhythm is an independent 
ari®, But it is not fair to suggest that the moment we put an art-work ‘in an 
art context’ it at once comes to refer beyond itself - and towards reality; for 
putting in an art context may simply mean comparing (say’ an exposition of 
rhythm with works in the region of other arts, say painting and poetry, and 
this is surely not the same thing as rhythm’s being about some detail of actual 
life’, ‘Claiming’ to be non-referring may well be ‘itself a kind of referring’. 
But our rhythm just does not refer to reality; it does not claim to so keep 
apart; and if J make this claim on behalf of rhythm it does not make the art 
itself referential, in the sense of referring to reality, 


Yet, as is widely known, quite a few Kathak numbers are frankly 
referential. They depict outer happenings, real or mythological; and express 
inner feelings. Nritya or dancing as representational/expressive is indeed an 
essential part of a full Kathak recital, and it is to a part of this subject that 
T now turn. 


Here, as we know, just as in the case of the other arts, so in respect of 


Kathak dance, the question about the different ways io which art can relate 
to reality reveals interesting details. 


A clear distinction can be made between the representational and the 
non-representational aspects of the dance. Intra-forms or numbers) like 
thata and gatinikas, parans, aud tatkar do not tell us anything about life 
and reality. They are all designs or configurations to be sure; but they only 
present bodily bearing as graceful or as unfolding itself majestically, or the 
latticework of pure rhythm, instead of representing any event from common 
life, Nor are they said to express any definite emotion. Perhaps the most 
abstract of these is tatkar; for, whereas in respect of the other intra-forms 
listed the terminal stance is (by some) required to be that of thata, and so 
may give a slight hint of Krishna, in tatkar we only contemplate the clarity, 
variety and adroiness of rhythm as manifest in footwork Here, how well the 
ang is prevented from shaking awkwardly is of course a part object of 
admiring notice; but the figure is not at all taken to represent any character, 
thing or attitude, 


Tala and the basic ang, however, do not exhaust Kathak; and we find 
in this dance-form all the common ways of art-reality relation ; Tepresentation 
as depiction and as portrayal, imitation, abstraction, transformation, idealiza- 
tion, and even a measure of distortion? at places. Imitation, or attempts at 
expressly faithful representation, may be found in such intra forms as 
panghat-ki-gat and draupadi cheer haran where details like pulling the full 
bucket from the well and making a coil of the rope may be quite clearly 
shown; and unending rolls of cloth be in fact secretly supplied from the wings 


by enlisting the rasika’s imagination - than the one who first goes through the 
act of imitating the bird’s winged spread. The really subtle thing here is, 
however, the way in which a seasoned Kathak abstracts continually from both 
the normal impact of bols and the usual width of beats, so to say, in respect 
of the (more or less) time that they occupy, His bols - as they sound on the 
floor - are very rarely thumps, though they are always discernible** with ease; 
and as he touches the sama," it is often a hardly perceptible turn of the neck 
or a lift of nigah that meets the eye, instead of the customary footfall that is 
only correct and loud, and nota delicate accent enframed in winsome ang 
which it may at once seem to enliven, Abstraction of this kind makes for an 
admirable leanness of style- 


a. Abstraction and the Dramatic : 


In any case, in so far as representation in dance is throughout meant to 
be seen, such phrases as the following : ‘fecor HAT aye Slat’ are not 
broadly imitated in Kathak; for, if such restraint is not exercised the onlooker 
may well feel repelled. Here however, a question may be put : 


Where the narsingha ayatara theme is portrayed in the Kathakali way,76 
representation is frankly imitative, at places it is indeed expressly so as when 
the dancer sets out to suggest that the very entrails of Hiranyakashyap are 
being dug out. Even in Orissi the representation of narharirupa and the 
tearing apart (by using the urnanabha mudra; of the vicious king in the 
dasavtara intraform is fairly obvious, though not so elaborate as in Kathakali. 
How is then Kathak justified in making it seem relatively subdued ? 


My answer may here be developed with an eye on the following 
tritala Kavitta :" 
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to the swirly figure of the danseuse.!2 In thematic patterns like Kaliya-daman 
and Radha-Krishna BeoIs movements like jumping (into the river) and 
clapping when Kaliya has been subdued) and ‘holding Radha by the arm’ are 
plainly imitated. Depiction (or representation in general) occurs where a gopi 
ora mere boat is shown; and portrayal - that is, representation of specific 
characters - in such intra - forms as the ones that relate to Shiva or Saraswati. 
Portrayal of gods and goddesses may, however, be said to be ‘nominal’ in so 
far as we do not claim such a direct familiarity with them as is freely seen to 
distinguish the portrait-painter’s relation to the ‘sitter,’ 


Those Kathaks who aim at absolute imitation in their representational 
intra - forms would do well to remember that in art, speaking generally, 
‘imitation, though faithful to what the artist sees is never a copy in the 
ordinary sense, (it is rather) a record of what he finds significant’; and that, 
though art is commonly said to have originated in the instinct of imitation, 
even primitive art tends to be ‘purely stylized??? 

Good Kathaks, indeed, prefer suggestion to imitation. Showing Krishna 
with the flute, q}z WHE and yaijantimala is an instance of direct representa- 
tion which can with ease become imitation. But the person of Krishna can 
also be gently suggested. A very good instance of this, I recall, occurred in the 
Jaipur Seminar (of March’69). There, when some Kathaks of the Jaipur 
Schoo] objected to the representation of gods aad goddesses in dance as an act 
of irreverence, the late Lacchu Maharaj, whose quick-wittedness was truly 
remarkable, promptly presented a variant, saying: “gy qlar at feat; 
gu ta feaqivt Homt HT,’ he cupped his hands deftly, but fairly apart, 
over his head and stepped out with such appropriate daintiness that the 
knowledgeable at once registered what the movement suggested : namely, that 
the baby Krishna was being gently smuggled out of the prison. Of course, the 
meaning could here be seized only in the context of the full Krishva story 
that most Indians know, illustrating the working of a determinant that seems 
akin to what has been called suggestion - congruence,’ a principle which 
requires one to determine the suggested meaning by considering the cuntext of 
the detail that appears to be suggestive. 

it is here easy to see how the avoidance of imitation at once makes for 
a measure of abstraction But the forms of abstraction in Kathak have to be 
carefully distinguished, The instance just cited abstracts a whole incident. But 
what is taken out of a whole may bea mere movement, a typical gait- Thus, 
in representing mayur ki chal the dancer who, after a mere mention of what 
he is going to present, is able to work up the intended effect without represent- 
ing the peacock’s playful plumage, abstracts better - and satisfies more deeply, 
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The composition abstracts what is perhaps the devotional - visual core 
of the story of the child devotee Prahlad. Here, there is no direct reference to 
the vile king Hiranyakashyap, or to the terrifying way in which his body is 
clawed apart, All this is left to the imagination of the rasika who is supposed 
to know the whole story. What is presented to the onlooker’s eye is only the 
dance - portrayal of the following ideas : Narsingh?® (or the half - man God) 
shining through the pillar, afire and frightful; a tiny ant yet creeping on the 
pillar utterly unharmed, and so serving to steady the faith of Prahlad; the 
flames that flash out ike swords; God (to whom Prahlap prays) as One who 
is the ever - merciful, protector of children and the slayer of enemies; and the 
final victory of the Lord which is simply suggested by the sparkling tuft of 
mnemonic syllables, following ef anifa which verbal twosome is danced as 
an offering of flowers to the Lord on His spectacular conquest- The first of 
the images listed - that is, Narhari (after S<TAXT) - is just presented as a fleet- 
ing yet unmistakable glimpse of the terrifying clawed deity with mere facial 
gestures and movement of hands and arms. The bols: yeresate are duly 
reinforced with emphatic footfalls. But, the following complex: gaztq aeat 
qat, ft # aa is rightly danced without footfalls, and as the etching of a 
delicate movement by cupping a thumb with its adjacent finger, thus providing 
a clear contrast to, and so balancing the preceding ere which is obviously 
dramatic in quality, The next tuft of syllables: GzTzIet (AWAT AUT 
famaa is again danced vigorously, and with forceful footwork, after which 
another delicate foil is provided by HAUT atx fary TiTh ef portrayed by 
hands alone so used as to work up the images of blessing and reassurance. The 
entire composition, though brief, isa blend of the dainty and the dramatic, 
and of meaningful words and bols that accord therewith in a way onomato- 
poeic!®, Imitation of the entire episode is here eschewed because, I repeat, the 
rasika as a knowledgeable onlooker is expected to know the full theme; and, 
what is more, to register the merely euphonic character of dancesyllables. 

b. The Verbal and the Mnemonic : 


The detail just listed as the last impels me to make a mention of 


another kavitta which is admired for its atqtal ala, that is, asa blend of 
meaningful words and accordant syllables or bols : 
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The net meaning of this (partly) representational composition is that on 
the river bank - and day in and day out - Radha remembers Krishna who, we 
are told. abides for ever in her eyes. But see how the verbal and the merely 
mnemonic cooperate in making for the total meaning. The word qz means.a 
bank; fae is a mere syllable that seems euphonious with gz; Ha is another 
meaningless bol that lends a little sparkle to the dance; and feoy here signifies 
day. In the complex, faq ata sata which means the act of contemplating 
ceaselessly, @<q seems a mere explication of, and so related to HA HA HAT 
Had is doubtless a meaningless phrase, but F and qq (as we know) are apt 
as bols for dance®9; and, what is more, the following feop qTa taken along 
with the preceding faa Htq eqta, which is a quite explicit phrase, saves the 
verbal meaning from getting quite eclipsed- The closing tiya of ayy cya 
aa ... UAT gives to the total composition a clear look of dance. oo x 
c, Transformation and some other ways : 


Of transformation too we find quite a few good instances in Kathak, 
But jet me first explain, quite simply, what the word in question means- 


Where the native material of a specific art does not permit direct 
imitation of an ‘object’ that interests the artist, he may yet succeed in repre- 
senting it by producing an equivalent sense - impression rather than a visible 
likeness of the thing?!. For instance, unlike shapes of things, sounds cannot be 
imitated in painting. But, as borne out by The Scream, a well-known work of 


Edward Munch, a terrified cry can well be represented by, so to say, transfor- 
ming the sound - impression into an apt configuration of shapes and lines,?? 
Other examples of ‘transformation’ are : conveying a spatial effect through the 
medium of sound, and the dramatic quality of a situation by ‘well-timed 
silences instead of exciting statements’. In Kathak similar instances are 
provided by representation of the pranks of Krishna as a child (say, where the 
dancer is an elde:ly male) as much by brief and sprightly bouts of toying with 
laya as by a twinkle of mischief in the eyes; the termina] continuity of the 
sound of a syllable like faaysss in terms ofa gentle taking apart of the two 
outstretched hands, so that what is presented to the eye is, as it were, the 
suggestion of a wire drawn out; and the heard self - completion (or sama - 
attainment) of a rhythmic pattern, by carefully manifesting its orderly quality 
till before the penultimate syllable when the dancing is cleverly withheld and 
the focal beat lit up for the mind’s eye through the coercive quality of rhythmic 
design capped by the adroit avoidance of sama in terms of a well - timed 
moment of silence. 


Does the Kathak danseuse also resort to idealization, that is, to the 
practice of representing things as better than what they really are ? Yes, she 
does One may here refei to detais such as the following : depicting eyes, with 
the aid of fingers, always as more distinctly almond - shaped than they 
commonly are; and the bloom ola flower as a more noiiceable self - opening 
than it can ever in life appear to any one act of attention. The aim here, I may 
add, is not orly at easier visibility, but at visual appeal. This is why afer 
(or waist) is shown as streamlined rather than as ample or broad, 


Finally, distortion too may be said to occur in the art of Kathak 
provided the word is taken to mean not the pervasive variation of details from 
the usua! manner - an artifice which makes each one of them appear to be 
directly congruent with the rest, as in the generally vibrant brushwork of Van 
Gogh or in the consistently elongated figures of El Greco - but the wilful 
hurrying or slowing of a mere syllable or tuft of bols to which the phrase that 
follows has to be duly adjusted in respect of pace and filling. The italicized 
words are here important. For, if what the danse use presents is a complzte 
pattern of ‘ateet’ or ‘anagat’ variety, though the deviation from the normal 
location of the sama - souud will of course be there, the danseuse wil] not in 
fact be distorting anything; for she would only present what is wholly prefixed 
in respect of structure. What is more, and this is noteworthy, whereas distor- 
tion in painting is generally apparent to the common man, what we have given 
the same name in Kathak dance can be appreciated only by those who have 
devoted considerable prior attention to the flow and variations of rhythm. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


George Dickie, The Art Circle: A 
Theory of Art, Haven Publications, 
New York, 1984, pp. 116. 

The Art Circle was published in 
1983, the result of a series of attem- 
pts by Dickie to define art or rather, 
the expression “work of art’”’, which 
began with an article entitled 
“Defining Art” in 1969 and contin- 
ued through the publication of the 
book Art and the Aesthetic in 1974 and 
culminated with The Art Circle, What 
is the background of -Dickie’s work 
in aesthetic theory ? 

First of all, Dickie reacted to 
the influence of a number of aesthe- 
ticians such as Morris Weitz and 
Paul ziff who in the 1950’s argued 
that no definition of art was 
possible. Reacting to the influence 
of Wittgenstein, Weitz maintained 
that the concept of art is analagous 
to the concept of a “game”. While 
many games have certain common 
characteristics, such as winning or 
losing, there is no one essential fea- 
ture which all games possess and 
which sets them off from other 
classes of things. Weitz, in parti- 
cular, exploited Wittgenstein’s 
notion of “family resemblances”, 
holding that while certain games, 
such as chess and bridge or baseball 
and cricket, share important resem- 


blances, there is no one feature 
which is necessary and sufficient for 
any thing to be a game, 

Secondly, Weitz argued, perhaps 
less persuasively, that any definition 
of art must foreclose on the creati- 
vity and inventiveness inherent 
in the process of artmaking itself. 
Art, he insisted, is an ‘open concept? 
if for no other reason than that the 
historical development of art cannot 
be anticipated beforehand; new 
artistic forms and genres Will undou- 
btedly come into existence which 
will modify, perhaps in radical and 
certainly unforeseen ways, our 
present conception of art. 


In the second place, Dickie was 
convinced of the bankruptcy of 
traditional attempts to define art. 
In his book Aesthetics: An Introduction, 
Dickie traces the emergence of the 
modern system of the arts together 
with the developments in aesthetic 
theory which accompanied this rise 
in the arts themselves. Beginning 
with the theory of art as imitation 
in Plato, Dickie records the move- 
ment in aesthetic theory in the 19th 
century to the view that art is the 
expression of the artist’s personality, 
and thence to the more current 
developments such as formalism and 
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Langer’s view of the artwork asa 
symbol of human feeling. 

The trouble with all of these theo- 
ries, Dickie believes, is that they are 
easily defeated by counterexamples. 
For example, the prominence of 
‘non-objective” painting and sculp- 
ture in contemporary art gives the 
lie to the imitation theory-- the old 
fashioned view that the function of 
art is to imitate or represent 
nature. Similarly, but less obviously. 
aestheticians have argued persuasi- 
vely that expression artistic form, 
and the view that artworks 
symbolize human feelings, however 
important in much art, are simply 
not universal features which can be 
applied to each and every work of 
art. As a result, Dickie rejects 
traditional theories, claiming that 
they are partial and one-sided. 
These theories, as Weitz maintains, 
point clearly to the theorists’ idea 
of whatis important in works of 
art, but overlook other features 
which may be just as signifcant or 
even more so in other Works. 


However, Dickie is not convinced 
that the traditional attempt to 
define art is misguided, Like the 
traditional theorists, he seeks to 
uncover the necesszry and sufficient 
conditions for something’s being a 
work of art. However, he is 
convinced that a new theory must 
be contrived which is so broadly 
based that it cannot be defeated by 
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the extraordinary diversity among 
the arts and developments within 
the ary vorld itself. , 


Ti order to complete this 
backsrcund sketch of Tic sie’s 
instit:‘onal thecry, we mus: cite 
the wo:k of Arthur Danto, » hose 
important article “The Artworld” 
had, by Dickie’s own admissicn, a 
critical influence on his own 
theorizing. In ‘The Artworld’”, 
Danto singles cut the social and 
cultural matrix within which every 
work has its place. In so doing, 
Danto points to the atmosphere in 
which artworks are created; this 
atmosphere is not an exhibited property 
of works of art, such as their 
represeritational or formal qualities, 
but is non-exhibited, that is, visible 
not to,the human eye but rather to 
the awareness of the social an 
historical setting of art. This means 
that art is essentially institutional 
in nature; like religion, science, and 
other, institutions of our society, 
art can best be understood by its 
place in society asa whole. Dickie 
clearly follows this lead when he 
regards art as an “informal 
institution” and the artworld asa 
for the background | and 
miliev which surrounds each and 
every work of art. 


hame 


N<:eover, Vickie also uti'izes 
an inr> rtant argument from & nto 
which | 2 calls the “Indistinguis xble 
Objects Argument’. Suppose chat 


you are confronted with two objects 
whose empirical properties are 
exactly the same, such as a piece of 
driftwood lying on the beach and an 
identical piece of driftwood which 
is exhibited in a gallery as a work of 
art. In Dickie’s view, the “natural 
driftwood” is not an objet d’art 
while the exhibited driftwood 
clearly iss What makes the crucial 
difference here is the framework or 
atmosphere in Which each has it: 
place, despite their empirical 
similarity- The exhibited drittwood, 
by virtue of the position it holds in 
the artworld, has become a piece of 


sculpture, while the natural 
driftwood, untouched by human 
intervention, remains a bit of 


nature. This argument, Dickie beli- 
eves, is sufficient to demonstrate 
the necessity of an artworld context 
ot framework without which works 
of art cannot be identified as 
such. 


Let’s turn nOw to a_ basic 
distinction drawn by Dickie as a 
basis for his definition of art. Dickie 
distinguishes between the classsifi- 
catory and evaluative senses of the 
expression ‘‘work of art’. [t is only 
art in the classificatory sense wich 
Dicckie is trying to define. Ari in 
its classificatory sense covers the 
entire spectrum of works which 
inhabit the artworld-whatever 
their individual merits. Dickie 


insists that his definition is intended 


to encompass not merely great or 
good art, but works which are 
mediocre, inferior and even worth- 
less, The evaluative sense of art, 
according to Dickie, occurs when we 
are criticizing the merits or demerits 
of specific works, and it is this sense 
which occurs most frequently in 
everyday discourse. It is quite 
natural for us to say, “‘This painting 
is a fine work of art,’”’ thus praising 
it, but it would be redundant to say, 
“This painting is a work of art,” 
because we have identified it as such 
merely by referring to it as a 
painting. Only in unusual situations 
in which we wish to call attention 
to something’s being a work of art 
is the classificatory sense being 
used. However, according to Dickie, 
it is this sense which is deeply imbe- 
dded in the ways in which we think 
and talk about works of art. 


Dickie’s attempt to define art 
in the classificatory sense has two 
parts, each of which he claims is 
necessary fora work to be art and 
which together are sufticient for 
atthood. The first condition, 
artifactuality, refers to anything | 
which is a product of human making. 
Dickie claims to dono more than 
cite the dictionary definition of 
artifactuality in The Art Circle. By 
characterizing artworks as artifacts, 
Dickie istrying to bring under a 
single umbrella arts diverse as 
poetry, the novel, operas, improvised 
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dances, etc. Apparently, any of these 
things can be innocently considered 
an artifact, and there is thus no 
reason to inquire into the ontology 
of different forms of art. At the 
same time, Dickie’s discussion of 
artifactuality centers on the visual 
arts, ashe is concerned to disting- 
uish between works like Duchamps’ 
Fountain, which possess artifactuality 
(but just barely) and ordinary 
junkyard objects which never 
achieve the status of art. 

In Art and the Aesthetic Dickie 
maintained that artifactuality can 
be “conferred” on an object. His 
reason for making this claim harks 
back to the driftwood example 
mentioned earlier. Dickie regarded 
‘the untouched driftwood as a 
natural object, but wanted to claim 
that a piece of driftwood which is 
exhibited as art possesses artifactua- 
lity despite the paradox that 
virtually no ‘work’ has been done 
on the driftwood. Similarly, Dickie 
wished to allow a Place in ‘the 
artworld for such phenomena as 
junkyard art, and for the same 
reason he insisted that Fountain isa 
work of art notwithstanding the 
‘fact that Duchamps did little more 
than inscribe a urinal ina junkyard 
and attempt to exhibit it in a 
gallery. 


The problem is how to account 
at one and the same time for 
work which have an _ accepted 
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position in the artworld but involve 
virtually no crafting or making on 
the part of the artist. Under the 
harsh criticism of Joseph Margolis, 
among others Dickie withdrew the 
notion of “‘conferred artifactuality”’ 
in The Art Circle, agreeing that artifa- 
ctuality cannot simply be conferred 
on objects but must be achieved by 
at least a minimum amount of craft- 
ing or technical skill. As a result; he 
is somewhat ambivalent about works 
like Fountain and its ilkin The Art 
Circle, claiming that perhaps the 
minimal amount of crafting required 
to make an object into art is present 
in Fountain, However, Dickie is now 
at pains to reject the claims of much 
modern art actually to be art, inc- 


‘luding minimal and conceptual art, 


on the grounds that such works are 
not artifactual. In addition, he 
asserrs that works like Robert 
Barry’s' conceptual - art lack a 
medium as well as the craft necess- 


_ary to achieve arthood. 


In my view Dickie’s attempt to 
establish the old-fashioned notion 
ef artifactuality as a criterion of 
arthood is unsuccessful. On the one 
hand, he is unable to deal with 
borderline cases like Fountain: on the 
other, he is obliged to dismiss a wide 
range of contemporary art which 
has become firmly entrenched 


- within the artworld. 


So much for Dickie’s use of the 
concept of the artifactuality to 


distinguish art from  non-art. 
However unsuccessful this part of 
his definition, it is the second part, 
that which bears on the artworld 
as a social institution, which is most 
critical to his theory. First, though, 
let’s examine Dickie’s definition of 
a work of art in Art and the 
Aesthetic. There he writes: 
CA work of art in the 
classifacactoy sense is (1) an artifact 
(2) a set of the aspects of which has 
had conferred upon it the status of 
candidate for appreciation by some 
person or persons acting on behalf 
of a certain social institution (the 
artworld).” 


This earlier characterization of 
the artwork is complex in its 
formulation and needs to be analyzed 
into some of its component parts, 
First by “fa set of aspects ofa work 
of art”, Dickie merely means point 
out that not every aspect of an 
artwork; such as a painting or a 
play, belongs to the specifically 
artistic dimension of the work. The 
frame of a painting, for example, is 
not intrinsic to the work itself; nor 
is the backside of the painting. 
Similarly, the work of the stageha- 
nds behind the curtains is not part 
of the play itself. Thus Dickie is at 
pains to distinguish intrinsic from 
extrinsic aspects of the work. 

Now, the following words in 
his definition refer to the conferral 
of the “status of candidate for 


appreciation” upon certain aspects 
of the work. It is this notion which 
Dickie. modifies later work in the 
light of criticisms by monroe Bead- 
Sley. Just as Dickie had earlier 
spoken of conferring artifactuality 
and then withdrawn this claim, he 
now withdraws the claim that the 
status of candidate for appreciation 
can also be conferred. Dickie notes 
that because the  artworld 
involves an informal kind of 
activity, it is inappropriate in his 
definition to use, such phrases as 
“conferred status” and ‘‘acting on 
behalf of’. Such phrases, he writes, 
“typically have application. within 
formal institutions such as states, 
corporations, universities, and the 
like.’ Beardsley considers it a 
mistake to use the language of 
formal institutions to try to 
describe an informal institution or 
“established practice’? which Dickie 
conceives the artworld to be. 


The last part of the definition 
refers to “some person or persons 
acting on behalf of a certain social 
institution (the artworld)’. This 
notion of a person or agent acting 
against the background of the 
artworld now becomes the focal 
point for Dickie’s new theory. 
Instead of speaking of “conferring 
status’ Dickie now characterizes 
the artists relationship to the 
artword as presenting his work to an 
appreciative public. In an article 
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composed just prior to The Art Circle, 
Dickie defined a “‘work of art” 
as “‘an artifact of a kind created to 
be presented to an artworld public”. 
In The Art Circle, he expands this 
definition into a‘ fourfold charact- 
erjzation involving the terms 
“artist”, “artworld”, ‘public’, and 
“artworld systems”. In each case, 
he defines one of these terms 
utilizing one or more of the other 
‘terms in the set, thus giving rise to 
‘a circular definition-- “‘the art 
‘circle’. For example, an artist may 
be defined as an agent of the 
‘d¢tworld who presents his work to 
an artworld public. And the 
attworld is an “established practice” 
consisting of artists. members of 
the artworld public (including 
critics, aestheticians, museum 
curators, etc.), all of which comprises 
the totality of “artworld systems” 
(literature, music, the visual arts, 
etc,). Thus, each of these pivotal 
concepts in Dickie’s defintion bend 
in on, presuppose, and support one 
another. The circularity of the 
definitions, according to Dickie, 
has the merit of exhibiting their 
interdependency-- they reveal that 
“art-making involves an intricate, 
correlative structure which cannot 
be described in the straigt forward, 
linear way envisaged by the ideal of 
noncircular definition.” 


There are several difficulties with 
Dickie’s interlocking definitions of 
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‘work of art’. The most obvious is 
whether the circularity involved in 
the definition is vicious or not. 
Perhaps there are no @ priori reasons 
against circularity as such in @ 
definition, although a circular 
definition is logically incapable of 
explicating aconcept in terms of 
other distinguishable concepts. If we 
wave this requirement, which inc: 
identally. was met by many of the 
traditional theories of art, we are 
left withthe question of whether 
Dickie’s definition is sufficiently 
informative, to be philosophically 
respectable. In defense of Dickie, we 
can allow that he has attempted 
to do no more than chara- 
cterize the minimal framework 
within which something can be a 
work of art, The question is: does a 
framework consisting of elements 
such as the artworld public, 
artworld systems, etc., provide 
enough insight and elaboration of 
works of art to be the basis for an 
acceptable aesthetic theory ? 


The answer, I think, is ‘‘no”. 
Almost the sole virtue of Dickie’s 
definition is its utilzation of a few 
concepts which he relates to a social 
and cultural framework. There are 
no revelations, certainly; about the 
fact that art-making is an established 
practice and that there is a 
receptive public, critics. and others 
who function as agents of the art- 
world. Beyond these platitudinous 


ideas, there is virtually nothing to 
excite -the aesthetic theorist. In 
effect, Dickie has all but surrende- 
red tothe anti-theorists whom. he 
claims to rebut. We are left finally 
with little more than the barest 
description of the  institutionl 
character of art: Perhaps we can 
expect a more interesting and 
philosophically significant develop- 
ment of the artworld in other 
writers, such as Arthur Danto, 
among others. At best, Dickie’s 
work is a stepping stone to the 
elaboration of a more insightful and 
penetrating theory of art. 


Ronald Roblin, 
Buffalo State College, 
Buffalo, New york, 
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Cleo Mc Nelly Kearns, 7. S, 
Eliot and Indic Traditions: A study in 
Poetry and Belief, cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1987, pp. 
XIII + 286. 

The influence of Indic philosophy 
on the poetry of T. S. Eliot has been 
viewed as a baffling issue. Ever since 
The waste Land appeard with its 
sanskrit endings and Zour Quarters, 
with its introduction of the Gita 
episode, different critics have, in 
their own way, analyzed the relev- 
ance or irrelevance of these Indic 
sources to the body of the. While 
critics like Matthiessen, Helen 
Gardner and B. Rajan are not happy 


with Eliot’s incorporation of these 
Indian elements, Philip wheel wright 
defends Eliot’s such practice. In his 
view, it enables Eliot in explicating 
his philosophical themes. However, 
Professor Cleo Mc Nelly Kearn’s 
approach sounds strikingly fresh, 
original and unique. Although Prof. 
Kearns in well aware of the obvious 
hazards one ought to face while 
undertaking such a study, (*', .. this 
understanding involves travel over 
some rather distant frontiers: of 
language, literature, and religious 
practice...) she has been conside- 
rakly successful in developing 
profound insights into the ever- 
intriguing problem. The author 
argues that the importance of the 
Indic sources in structuring the 
system of Eliot’s belief and art, 
should not be approached asa mere 
source study or case study, In stead, 
she discusses the important rami- 
fications of Indic philosophy for 
Eliot’s religious growth, for his 
formulation of artistic theories, and 
their practice. The author examines 
the influence of such thinkers as 
Irving Babitt, Paul Elmer More, 
F.H. Bradley; William James and 
Bertrand Russell on Eliot, and 
simultaneously suggests how the 
realist-idealist debates in western 
philosophy patterned Eliot’s 
perception and assimilation of Indic 
thought. The author’s final view is 
that Eliot was more interested in 
comparing texts and traditions than 
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in. synthesizing various traditions. 
The juxtaposition of the different 
traditions and cultural context gave 
rise to manifold dimensions to 
Eliot’s work, It served to enlarge 
his sense of the boundaries or what 
he called the ‘frontiers’ between 
many ways of speaking and many 
kinds of texts. Kearns strongly 
declares that Indic texts acted not 
only asa repository of images and 
allusions for Eliot. Rather, they 
operated as catalyst for fundamental 
changes in his thought and style. 
The major classics of Hindu and 
Buddhist traditions enabled Eliot 
to find some definite perspectives, 
and he intersected them with his 
own growing religious convictions 
and his mode of writing. 


The second chapter of part I is 
devoted to the study of Hindu 


tradition, and; in particular, to the 
ideas contained in the Vedas and the 
upanishads and the Gita. The 
theories of shankara, Paul Deussen, 
Patanjali and James woods are 
presented witha remarkable preci- 
sion and clarity. Similarly, Chapter 
three in the same _ section 
concentrates on the ideas represented 
by Buddhist tradition. These 
discussions aim at our understanding 
of Eliot’s theory of art and practice 
in a more comprehensive way- 

The book speaks for itself with 
an eloquence which comes from its 
own merits. It has been planned 
both soundly and comprehensively. 
The treatment has been increasingly 
meticulous and sensible, fulfilling 
the promises implicit in that:plan. 

P. Mishra 
P. G. Department of English 
G. M, College, Samba lpur (Orissa) 
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